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1. Introduction 


Riietoricians in Sanskrit, as a rule, do not directly subject any poet to their critical 
study as their main interest consists in formulating and expounding poetic theories. 
Anandavardhana, probably the most original and outstanding critic in Sanskrit literature, 
is no exception to this rule. His contribution to literary criticism, as is well known, is 
the theory of Dhrani or suggestion in poetry which he has enunciated and expounded 
with great thoroughness in his immortal work Dhv<m\falo^a. In the course of expounding 
the theory, for the purpose of illustration, he has profusely drawn upon the works of 
many eminent poets like Kalidasa. The passages which he has cited could iwt have 
been mechanically extracted from their sources as and when the necessity for various 
types of illustrations was felt. It will only be reasonable to presume that they got stuck 
to the critic's memory as the best specimens of poetry which impressed him in the 
course of his leisurely study of different authors. He has not only cited passages from 
Kalidasa's works with aesthetic appreciation and critical comments but has also made 
some interesting observations of a general character regarding the poet and his works. 
On the basis of this material of a sizable nature, an attempt is made in this monograph 
to reconstruct the aesthetic reaction of the critic to Kalidasa's poetry. In other words, 
it is attempted here to envisage with the available material, how Anandavardhana would 
have appreciated Kalidasa had the critic been focusing his mind on the poet instead of 
the theory of suggestion. While Anandavardhana's appreciation of Kalidasa appears 
only in an indirect form in the context of his exposition of the Dhvani theory, the present 
study seeks to present it in direct relation to the poet. 

2. General atimate 

In the history of literary criticism in Sanskrit, the Dhvani school followed the Riti 
school. The latter made an attempt to establish the doctrine that style or diction is 
the soul or essential feature of poetry’ but it did not meet with universal acceptance. 
While the theory was being formulated and even after it was regularly systematised by 
Vamana the poeticians who were dissatisfied with it opposed it with vehemence* and 
they have tried to establish that sound does not count very much in poetry and that 
what is really important in it is the sense or the content in general. It appears that the 
Dhvani theory was ushered in soon after this controversy subsided and the consensus of 
opinion among critics was in favour of adopting the view that sense is the most im¬ 
portant factor in poetry. In fact, the Dhvani theory is built on the bed-rock of the 
axiom that sense that appeals to sahrdayas (responsive and judicious readers) is the soul of 

1 Ritiratma kavyasya. Vamana’s K&vyaiahk&ra Sutra. II. 6. 

2 Asphu^sphuritam kavyatattvamrtadyathoditam / 

Aaaknuvadbhirvyakaitum ritayab saihpravartitab // 

The Dhvanydioka (abbreviated Dhv.) p. 517, Kari Sanskrit Series 135, (1940) 
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po«try.* The protagonists of the Dhvani school go a step further and declare that it 
is the suggested sense that it is the sou] of poetry and not the sense in general.* 

Having assumed the stand that the real merit of poetry consists in suggestiveness, 

one finds that it is nothing but logical to maintain that the greatness of a poet depends 
on the suggestive character of his works. To achieve greatness, a poet should become 
conscious of the importance of suggestion and master the necessary technique and sue* 
cessfully press it into service in his poetic compositions. A poet aspiring for recognition 
as a Mahakavi (great poet) should assiduously cultivate mastery over the sense and 
the word that possesa- the power of suggestion.” It is only by the effective employment 
of suggested sense and suggestive expressions that a poet attains the status of a Maha> 
kavi; on the contrary, if he confines himself, in the conventional way, to the expressed 
sense and to words conveying the ordinary meaning, he is bound to fail in realising his 
ambition.* A great poet should use the words and ideas in such a manner as to foster 
suggestion especially that of rasa or sentiment. This is held to be his main function by 
the followers of the Dhvani school.’ A Mahakavi inspired with the spirit of Dhvani 

would harmonise the ideas and figures wth the suggestion of sentiment in a spontaneous 

manner by a single effort of his mind without any distraction.* In brief, the Dhvani school 
holds the view that only the poet whose work overflows with suggestion’ which 
resembles the physical charm of a woman” deserves the title of Mahakavi. 

In Anandavapdhana's view, according to the standard set forth above, there were 
only two or three or at the most five or six Mahakavis in Sanskrit. Of course they do 
not include Vyasa or Valmiki as they are placed on a higher pedestal. In discussing 
different problems regarding the Dhvani theory. Anandavardhana cites about one hun¬ 
dred and fifty passages; of these while many are not yet traced to their sources, a 
sizable number is traced to the works of eminent poets like Kalidasa, Bha^narayana, 
B^a. Sr! Har^a, Mayura, Amaruka. Dharmaklrti and others. It may be pointed out 
here that he had no false modesty and did not refrain from citing a few of his own 
verses too as illustrations. In the circumstance, it is not easy to fix with any precision 
the Mahakavis he had in view when he counted them in his mind, up to six. in a 

3 Yo’rthab sahrdayaiUighyah k&vyatmeti vyavasthitah- Ibid p. 42. 

4 Kavyasy&tmfi dhvanib- Ibid., p. 9. 

Kavyasyatioa sa ev&rtbab- Ibid., p. B4. 

5 So* rthastadvyakdsamarthyByogl iabdakca ka^na / 

Yatnatab pratysd>hijfteyau tau iabdirthau mahikaveb // Ibid., p. 97. 

6 VyangyavyanjaUMiy&meva suprayuktkbhyftm mahakavitx-alabho mahakavin&m, na v&cya- 
vicakaracanAm&tre^. Ibid., pp. 97-98. 

7 'S^cyanam vacakinftih ca yadaucityena yojanam / 

Ras&divigayenaitat karma mukhyam mabaka\Tb // Ibid., p. 400. 

8 Rasavanti hi vastOni sfilaAk&r&ni kftnicit / 

Ekenaiva ptayatnena nirvartyante mabikaveb // Ibid., p. 222. 

9 Sarasvatl ivftdu tadarthavaitu nifyandamina mahatam kavinam /J Ibid., p. 222. 

10 Vibbid lavanyamivaAfanatu. Ibid., p. 49. 
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generous mood. However, it is certain that among the Mahakavis whom he recognised 
as such, he consciously gave the pride of place to Kalidasa as is clear from the state¬ 
ment that even though there are all kinds of poets in this world “only two or three, at 
the most five or six. are reckoned as Mahakavis. the m05l prominent among them being 
Kalidasa”." 

Anandavardhana's admiration and partiality for Kalidasa are borne out also by his 
profusely drawing upon the poet’s works for the purpose of illustrating different aspects 
of Dhvani. While he cites only tsvo or three passages each from other works like 
yeniaamhdra, RainavaH, Harsacartla. Mdgha and AmarulfaMtalfii, he cites about 
twenty stanzas from Kalidasa’s works, viz. Kumarasaihhhava. Meghaduta, Viliro 
morvasi^a and Sdl(uMola. He also refers to certain descriptions in and Peculiar features 
of lhe«e works. 


3. Beaufy of Suggestion 

Anandavardhana. as indicated above, applied the standard of suggestiveness in 
evaluating Kalidasa’s poetry. According to him me descriptions of Kalid^ have a fresh¬ 
ness and charm of their own due to the predominating clement of suggestion. While 
ordinary F>oets express their ideas in a crude and blunt manner and use words in their 
conventional meaning. Kalidasa fuccessfully employs the technique of suggestion in his 
composition. The reactions of young girls of marriageable age, on hearing talks about 
their marriage and their prospective bridegrooms, are described by a poet as follows 
without any suggestive beautv: 

“When the particulars regarding the bridegroom are discussed girls with their 

faces bent down indicate their innermost desire by horripilations”.'* 

The bashfulness and eagerness of the girls arc staled bluntly in this description. 
This may be compared with a description by Kalidasa in his Kutnarasambhava. Due 
to the efforts of Manmatha the god of love, I-ord Siva fell in love whh Parvatl and 
a party of sages headed by Arigiras was sent to Himavan to negotiate the marriage. 
The sages reached the abode of Himavan and presented the matter to him. At this 
lime Parvati was standing by the side of her father eagerly following the conversation. 
Her reactions are described by Kalidasa as follows;— 


11 Kfilidasaprabhytayo dvitrab pancaaa va mahdkavaya iti ganyante. Ibid., p. 93. 
The following stanza may be recalled here: 

Mahakavinarp gananapra-saAge 

Kaniathikadhifthitak&Iid&Rah / 

Adyiipi tattulyakaverabhftvad 
Anamika sarthavatl babhuva /f 

12 Krte varakathalipe kumaryah pulakodgamaili / 

SOcayanti sprhamanurlaijay&vanat&nan&b // Ihid.. p. 528. 
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"When the divine sage has been speaking like this. Parvatl 
who was standing beside her father counted the petals of her 
toy-lotus, keq>ing her face bent down".'® 

Regarding the suggestion in the description. Anandavardhana observes that, the ex¬ 
pressed idea of the counting of petals is not important by itself; on the other hand, being 
consigned to a subordinate position it suggests a mood or feeling that is auxiliary to 
the sentiment of love.'^ There is difference of opinion among rhetoricians regarding the 
exact nature of the mood that is suggested here. While Abhinavagupta holds the view 
that Parvati's bashfulness (lajjd) is suggested here,'® Vi^anatha points out that it is 
the concealment of her mental working (ava/nffhd).'® We may state however, that 
Parvati's remaining near her father, her down-faced pose and counting of the petals 
respectively suggest, her eagerness to marry Siva, her bashfulness and her effort to 
conceal from others that she is following the conversation regarding her marriage. This 
attempt to conceal her interest in the subject of conversation from her father and the 
sages together with her pose abundantly suggests her bashfulness. Kadidasa’s suggestive 
description is far superior to the other conventional description. It not only reflects his 
great poetic genius but also bears ample testimony to the potentiality of suggestion in lend¬ 
ing charm to poetry—charm which is like the appearance of the vernal bloom in 
trees." 

The suggested sense in poetry dawns on the mind of the reader, after he grasps 
the erq^ressed sense.'* But this order of succession is not invariably perceptible. As a rule 
it is perceptible (sam/ji^sVai^om<Kfhvani) when an idea or figure is suggested and it is 
imperceptible (a$a7hlal(8}fakromadhvani) when a sentiment or mood is suggested. Some¬ 
times, even in the suggestion of a mood, this order becomes perceptible.'* As pointed out 


13 Evam v&dini devarfau par^e pituradhomukhi / 

LHiikamalapatram ga^yamasa Parvatl. // 

See Kum&rasambhava VI. 64. See also Dhv. pp. 248 and 528. 

14 Atra hi Illapatraganatsamupasmrjanlkrtasvar^lpam i6ahdavyaparam vinaivarthAntaram 
vyabhicaribhavalak^anam prakaiayati. Dhv. p. 248. 

15 Arthantaramiti lajjitmakam. Locana, p. 246. Kasi Sanskrit Series 135. (1940) 

16 Sdhityadarpana edited by Ramachandira Tarkav'agisa Bhattacharya, pp. 163 and 

214. See also Mallin&tha’s commentary on the stanza. 

17 VanI navatvamayati purvarthanvayavatyapi. / Dhv. p. 522. 

Sarve nav& ivabhanti madhumaia iva dnunab . // Ibid., p. 528. 

18 Vacyarthapurvika tadvatpratipattasya eva vastuoab- Ibid., p. 100. 

19 Na c&yamalak^yakramavyai^gyasyaiva dhvanervtaayab Dhv. p. 248. 

See alst^-Yadyapi rasabhkvftdirartho dhvanyamkna eva bhavati 

na vacyab kadicidapi. uthapi na sarvotalak^yakramaiya 
vifayah. Loettna. p. 248. 
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by ADandavardhana, the stanza cited above falls under this category.^ It does not 
spontaneously suggest Parvati’s shyness, for the down-faced pose and die counting 
of the petals of the toy-lotus could also be reckoned as natural in girls and without any 
special significance. So in order to comprehend the suggestion of bashfulness one has 
to take into account other factors such as the practice of penance by Parvatl to obtain 
Siva as her spouse, their secret meeting and the matrimonial alliance that is bang 
discussed between the sages and Himavan.*' It is an instance of samlai(^\fai(ramadihpani 
(suggestion in which the order of occurrence as between the suggester and the suggested 
is perceptible) only when viewed from the angle of the suggestion of bashfulnets. But 
the bashfulness that is suggested being an auxiliary mood couBd suggest the sentiment 
of love, in which case the stanza will have to be taken as an instance of a%aihlaJ(^^Iifa~ 
mcuJhvani (suggestion in which the order of occurrence as between the suggester and 
the suggested is imperceptible).” Thus one may easily recognise in the description two 
varieties of suggestion, one being conducive to the other. According to Anandavardhana 
this is an example of dhvanisonlfafa or the coalescence of the two types of suggestion.” 
In this desaiplion what is ultimately suggested is the sentiment of love and it is the 
predominant factor responsible for the poetic beauty of the description.** 

In the course of his comment on the above description, Anandavardhana refers to 
a context in the Kumdras:imbha)fa in which the sentiment of love is suggested by the 
auxiliaries tKat arc directly expressed. The spring season, which is an excitant of 
love, sets in and even the bees and beasts come under the influence of love. Parvati who 
loved 6iva with all her heart, adorns herself with vernal flowers which excel ordinary 
jewels in beauty. Slightly stooping on account of her developed breast and dressed in 
clothes of red hue she goes to Siva s hermitage like a moving creeper laden with flowers 
and fresh tendrils.** 

20 Jagann4tha Pandita who discusses the nature of suggestion in the stania, is of the view 
that in such cases the suggested mood may be treated merely as an idea. See— 
Saihlak^yakraTTuttayA vyajyam&najya Totyddfstv vastumitrataiva. na rasaditvam. Rasa- 
gangadhara. p. 131. Kavyamala—12. 

21 Padmadalagananam adhomukhltvam efinyathipi kumirinani sanibhavyata iii jhatiti na 
Ujiayam viiramayati hrdayam, api tu prag>Ttta tapaicaryadivrttAntInuimaranena 
tatra pratipattim karoUti kramavyahgyataiva. Locana, pp. 249-50‘. See also Rata- 
gang&dhara. pp. 130-31. 

22 Rasasivatrapi durata eva vyabhicarisvarQpe paryalocyamane bhavatlti taefepek^aya 
alakflyakramauiva Lajjapek^aya tu Utra lak^yaJcramatvam. locana. p. 250. 

23 Tatra svaprabhedasanklrijatvam kad4cid anugrahyanugrahakabhavena. 

Yaiha—evam vadini devar^au ityadau. Atra hyarthaiaktyudbhavanura^narQpavy- 
angyadhvamprabhedena alakiiyakramavyahgyadhvaniprabhedo anugrhyamanah praUvate 
Locana, p. 502. 

vyaAgyo arthastitparyena pratlyate uda tasya pradhanyam 
Yatha ■‘evain v&dim devaiyau’* ityadau. Dhv. p. 482. 

25 Avarjita kincidiva stankbbyam 
V6so vasana tarunarkaragam /, 

Paryaptapufpaitabakkvanamra 

Saricarinl pallavini lateva // Kum&rasaihbhava, III. 54. 
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Along with her maids she is admitted to the presence of Siva, whose yogic 
meditation is obstructed probably due to psychic reasons. When she pays her homage, 
he blesses her “May you be blessed with a husband who loves none but you“.” Then 
she otfers him a rosary of lotus-seeds which he accepts in order to oblige her as she 
is devoted to him. Kama the god of love avails himself of this opportunity to cisrect his 
piercing dart towards Siva in order to bring him under the spell of love. Siva loses his 
mental moorings and is moved just as a calm sea is moved w'hen the moon rises on the 
horizon, and he looks at her charming face intently without any interruption.*^ Parvati 
also reacts to the situation most naturally. She stands shy with her face turned aside 
and her eyes unsettled, disclosing her love for Siva by the horripilation on her limbs.’* 
Keeping this description in view and fully realising the delicate beauty of the erotic 
sentiment that permeates it, Anandavardhana observes that the auxiliaries of the senti¬ 
ment such as the description of spring, the portrayal of Parvati, the discharging of 
Manmatha’s arrow, the actions of Siva as his mind becomes purturbed etc. are all 
directly expressed quite unlike the bashfulness, that is suggested in the description dis¬ 
cussed above.’* It may be pointed out that, almost all varieties of the auxiliaries of 
irngdra or the sentiment of love are depicted in the present description. Parvati is the 
dlaihbanavibh&va and her horripilation and shyness are sdttvilfabhdva and v^abhicdribhdva 
respectively. Siva is the diratja of love and his glances are the anubhdva. Ananda¬ 
vardhana has referred to this description as an instance of the suggestion of a senti¬ 
ment brought about by factors that are exf^^sed. He has done so after properly 
analysing the description from the point of view of suggestion and fully appreciating 
the machinery of suggestion so etfectively employed by Kalidasa. 

4. Defiiction of ccnflictins moods 

In lyrics, epics, dramas and other similar literary compositions various rasas or 
sentiments are bound to be described; but a poet intent on enhancing the emotional ap¬ 
peal of his w'ork should adopt one of them as the principal sentiment, assigning to others 
only a subordinate psition.** This is a principle enunciated with appropriateness, by the 
founders of the Dhvani school, for strict adherence by the poets. It requires great 
skill and training on the part of the poets to harmonise ditferent sentiments in their 

26 Ananyabhajam patimapnuhi. Ibid., III. 63. 

27 Harastu kincit pariluptadhairyaicandrodayirambha ivamburasUi / 

Um^ukhe birhbaphaladharo^tl^c vyapauaymnasa vilocanam // 

Ibid., III. 67. 

28 Vivpivatl iailasutapi bhavam 
AAgaih sphuradbalakadatnbakalpaih / 

Saclkfta carutarena tasthau 

Mukhena paryaitavilocanena // Ibid., III. 68. 

29 Yatba kumarasambhave madhuprasange vasantapugpabharanam vahantya devya 
^ainanadivan>anam nianobhava^rasandhana- paryantam sambhoaca pariv{tUidhairyasya 
ce^tavise^avamanadi sak^acchabdanivedltam. Dhv. p. 248. 

30 Prasiddhe’ pi prabandhan&m nanaxasanibandhane / 

Eko raso’ ghglkartavyastefAmutkafyamicchata // Ibid., p. 378. 
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works, giving predominance to one of them and keeping others as subsidiaries. The de- 
<>cription of conflicting sentiments and moods without prejudice to the principal one, offers a 
challenge to the genius of a poet. Kalidasa, in the estimate of Anandavardhana, takes up 
this challenge and comes out successful in all glory. This becomes clear, from the 
critical analysis and appreciation of a lyrical stanza in the Dhvanyfdlo^. 

Urva», the celestial nymph, pays a visit to Kubera’s palace and on her return. 
Keii, a denwn abducts her by force, along with her friend Citralekha. Raihbha and 
Mcnaka. the other two companions who accompany UrvajS seek the help of king 
Pururavas. He rescues her from the grip of the terrible demon and this leads to their 
mutual love which they ex]Hess in unequivocal terms. Urva;^ gets back to heaven, 
but love draws her down to earth. They meet and spend some time in bliss but the 
nymph is called to heaven to take the role of Lak$mi in a drama directed by Bharata. 

In the drama she unwittingly mentions the name of Pururavas, instead of Puru- 
§ottama and spoils the dramatic effect. This makes Bharata curse her but the sympa¬ 
thetic Indra allows her to go to the earth and live with Pururvas for a time. The king 
enjoys a holiday with Urvasi in the GandKamadana grove, on the peak of Kailasa, 
and she is unexpectedly converted into a creeper in the Kumaravana there. The king’s 
sorrow knows no bouiKls and in moving language he gives expression to his ardent love 
and pangs of separation. A lyrical stanza marks the sentiment of love in its highest 
pitch. The poet makes the hero reflect for a while on the nobility of his birth in the 
lunar race, the moral standards he has imbibed through learning and the possible re¬ 
action of the wise people to his undignified behavbur in this love affair. This reflection 
leads the king to doubt the justiflability of his love for Urvasi who is a courtesan, and 
of the feelings of sorrow in her separation. But this trend of thought is not very strong 
and it is frequently interrupted and over-powered by the forcible manifestation of his 
deep-rooted love for her. This is whai we see in the following soliloquy of the hero, 
cited by Anandavardhana. 

Where is misdeed and where the spotless race of the moon? 

Would that I see her again! 

My learning should resist all evil; 

But how lovely is her face even in anger I 

What will the pure and wise ones say about this? 

Ah, she is not to be had by roe even in dream! 

Take courage, my heart! 

Which youth will be so lucky 

As to drink (the honey) of the lips?*^ 


31 


Kvakaryam iasalaJcjroanam kva ca kulam, bhOyo’pi dfAyeta $a 
Do?anam praiamiya nab irutam, aho kope’pi kantaih mukham / 

Kiin vaksyaiyapakalmaaab kfUdhiyab, svapnc’pi sa durlabha; 

Cetab svaslyamupaihi, kab khalu yuva dhanyo’ dharam pas^ti // 

/c “ pointed out to be interpolated in the fourth Act of VikramorvaHya 

(Sec. DuihtU, a commentary on Dhvanydloka. Haridas Sanskrit Series 66 o 262 ^ 
present wnter u not sure of the authorship of the slan7a, However it is d4lt with here ^ 
there u remote chance of its being ctimposed by K&lidasa For the tramlatiAn . 

the author is indebted to Dr. K. KaisHNAMOOaTHY. translation of the stanza 
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In the mood of reasoning (vifcri^) the hero begins to feel that his love for the 
celestial nym^^ is unbecoming of him. This mood is obviously akin to the sentiment 
of Santa (quietism) and opposed to love. But it is immediately suppressed by the 
ardent desire of the Kero to meet the heroine again, rehabilitating the sen* 

timent of love to its predominant position. Again, the thought (moti) that by virtue 
of his learning, he should abandon the evil of love ^ich is out of place, is counter¬ 
acted by his memory (smrff) of her lovely face; the doubtful mood (sahifa) regarding 
the reactions of the intelligentsia, is dispelled instantaneously by the feeling of pity 
(dainya) for she cannot be seen even in his dream as he is spending sleepless nights: 
the attempt at self-possession (<lbfU), U thwarted at the next moment by his anxiety 
(cintd) to enjoy her company.'*^ In all these cases, pairs of mutually opposed moods, 
one connected with son/a and the other with stn^dra, struggle for predominance, but 
the auxiliaries of love easily vanquish the other moods with the result that the senti¬ 
ment of love shines forth as victor in all glory.^^ This skill in preserving the importance 
of a sentiment and enhancing its suggestion, when moods alien to it are described, has 
come up for appreciation at the hands of Anandavardhana. He quotes the stanza to 
illustrate the principle that once the principal sentiment is put on a firm footing, it will 
not be a defect to describe discordant sentiments or moods which can be easily sup¬ 
pressed. 


5. Inanimate objects and Sentiment 

Kalidasa’s muse does not lose its emotional appeal even when, he describes in¬ 
animate objects. Very often, he invests lifeless objects with sentient characteristics by 
intimately associating them with human affairs or poetically personifying them or trans¬ 
forming them into human beings. This aspect of Kalidasa's poetry does not escape 
Anandavardhana’s notice. He defines and explains the rasdlaihj(dra, with a view to 
establishing that, it is different from rasadhvant. In the course of this discussion he re¬ 
jects the view of some immature critics who maintain that there is no scope for beauty 
of sentiment in the descriptions of inanimate objects.*^ He argues that even when 
inanimate objects are described, sentiments can be suggested by imaginatively attributing 
to them the behaviour of sentient beings and if this position is not accepted, it will 
amount to judging erroneously the bulk of poetic compositions as bereft of anp.tkmal 

32 Viurkamautsukycna, matilr sni{tya, sahka dainyena, dhrtiicintayft ca badhyate. Locano. 
p. 368. 

33 Badhyatvam hi virodhinam sakyabhibhavatve sad. ninyathA. Dhv. p. 345. 

34 Vivakaitc rase labdhaprali$thc tu virodhinam / 

BadhyaDamahgabhavam va praptanamuktiracchaia // Ibid., p. 365. 

35 Ceunanam vakydrthlbhavo rasadyalank&nuya viaayab- Ibid., p. 198. 
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beauty even though they really are iu treasure house.” To substantiate this view 
Anandavardhana cites two descriptions from Kalidasa's yil^ramofyaii^. 

Pururavas and Urva^l are sojourning in the Gandhamadana grove and enjoying 
themselves to their heart’s content. It so happens that the king gazes with all his soul 
on Udayavatl, a beautiful young woman of the Vidyadhara race, while she is sporting 
on the strands of the Ganges. This angers Urvasi to the core and discarding the en¬ 
treaties of the King, she leaves him and unwittingly enters the Kumaravana forbidden 
to women. There, all of a sudden she is transformed into a creeper, as already men¬ 
tioned above. Pururavas is thoroughly upset and with the indelible vision of Urvasi 
moving away in her angry mood, he roams about the place in search of her. He comes 
exhausted to a mountain river and stops for a moment to refresh himself in the breeze 
that comes grazing the waves. The sight of the river in violent s|>ate thrills him very 
much as it ap^ars to be Urvaii in anger transformed into the river and he fancies 
as follows: 

With frowns transformed into waves, girdle into a string of fluttering birds, gar¬ 
ment loosened with fury into foam, she hurries indolently with devious steps, brooding 
much over the wrongs done to her.^’ 

This description even though of an inanimate object has great appeal due to its 
emotional flavour. The poet in sympathy looks upon the object of his description 
with the sophisticated eyes of the lover aisd it appears to him transformed in the man¬ 
ner suitable to his fancy. Urvail riled at her lover's disloyally, claims monopoly over 
the poet’s imagination and he sees her in her angry mood empathelically in an inanimate 
object like the river. His fancy superimposes the features, feelings ai>d movements of 
Urvasi on the river and the whole description turns out as beautiful for its emotional 
charm as that of any sentient character.’* And as a result the sentiment of vipralambha 
or love in separation reaches spiral heights.” 

Pururavas continues his passionate search for UrvaiS with a guilty conscience, and 
in the course of his wandering from place to place in the Gandhamadana grove, be U 
presented with sahgamamani or the jewel of union, by an anchorite. With the jewel 
in bis hand he comes near a creeper, which in spile of its being flowerless enchants lum 
to the very depth of his heart. 

36 Tamnahatab kavyaprabandhasya rasanidhanabhutasya nirasatvamabhihitam syftt Ibid 

pp. 200-201. 

37 Tarangabhrtlbhatiga kaubhitavihagaareniraiana 
VikaraantI phenam vasanamiva samrambhakithtlam / 

Padaviddham yanti skhalitamabhisandh&ya bahuso 
NadIrOpeneyam dhruvamasahana sa parinati// 

Vikramorvaiiya, Act IV, Verse 52, quoted in Dhv. p. 201. 

38 Bhivanacetananapi cetanavaccetaninacetanavat / 

Vyavaharayati yathe^fam sukavih kavye svatantrataya // Dhv. p. 498. 

39 AbhinavagupU suggests that Puhlravai feels that Urvam chan^d herself into a river 
for putting an end to her grief caused by separation from him. See— «tK> ca mad- 
viyogapaicAttipasahigiiustapaMoUye nadibhavam gated. Loeana, p. 201. 
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The creeper appears lo him very much similar to Urvaei who regrets her separt' 
tion from him. He says: 

“This slender creqser with tendrils moist with rain, devoid of flowers and free 
from the humming of honey bees looks like her, sitting penitent with tearstaincd face 
and body unadorned, thinking in silence how she spurned my love.”^*^ 

This creeper is identical with Urvaii who had undergone the transformation in 
the Kumaravana. The magic powers of the sangamamaiu restore her lo her natural 
form and unite her with her lover. It is not improbable that Pururavas had a premonition 
that his beloved had changed into an inanimate object and that was probably why he 
felt that the mountain river too was Urvaii transformed. 

In both these instances Kalidasa describes inanimate objects. By his poetic genius 
they have been rendered into objects the description of which aflords every scope for 
the play of emotion. The poet's mind is full of emotion and he projects his mind on 
these inanimate objects with the result that he Bnds live feelings and human behaviour 
ill them. That is why the Sanskrit rhetoricians say that in case the poet’s mind is charged 
with emotion, all the objects he describes would get suflused with sentiment and in case 
the poet is void of emotion, his objects loo will fail to rouse any sentiment.^^ 

6. Figures and Sentiment 

Imagery that delights Sidirdaitos has got its own significance in poetry and Kali¬ 
dasa is really an adept in employing appropriate figures, particularly similes. For him 
there exists a world of imagery exactly corresponding to our world in all its details. 
Images which not only wonderfully correspond lo the objects of description but reveal 
their beauty and significance are at the beck and call of the poet and the propriety and 
effectiveness with which he harnesses them are really marvellous. According to Ananda- 
vapdhana, rasodhvum in which a sentiment predominates is poetry par excellence; and 
in it figures should occupy only a subordinate position, effciently serving the suggestion 
of the sentiment. He finds Kalidasa’s poetry ideal in this respect. As borne out by the 
passages cited by Anandavardhana from Sdkuntala and Meghasandesa Kalidasa realised 
the proper relation between sentiment and figures, and mastered the technique of 
harmonising them in poetry. 

Du§yanla. the ruling prince of the lunar race haR>ens to come lo the hermitage 
of Kanva and see Sakuntala at a distance, with her two companions, engaged in watering 
the plants in the grove. Bewitched by her c elestial beauty he falls in love with her and 

40 Tanvl meghajalardrapallavataya dhautidharevairubhib 
dOnyevabharanaib SN'akalavirahadvisrdntapufpodgama / 

Cintlmaunamiv&^ita madhuUham ubdairvina lakfyate 
Candt mcuuavadhitya padapatitam jatanutapeva sa // 

Vikramorvailya, Act. IV, Verse 66, quoted in Dhv. pp. 201-2. 

41 Sr^arl cet kavib kavye jatam rasama)'am jagat / 

Sa eva vltaragakcet nlraaam sarvameva tat. // 

Dhv. p. 498. 
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decides to observe her closely, himsell hiding among the trees. From the hiding place 
he intently observes her features and movements and closely follows her conversation 
with her friends. His love grows steadily but he uses sclf'reslrainl since he is not sure 
whether the sage Kanva will give her in marriage at all. His cor>science dictates that a 
K^atriya like him can marry her» yet he feels that he shall not unbridle his enthusiasro 
in the matter without ascertaining facts. 

In this frame of mind he sees a black bee which leaves the jasmine and hovers 
about ^kuntala's face taking the freedom of a lover. He says to himself as follows: 

“As she looks at the bee through the quivering corners of her eyes, it touches her 
trembling body; time and again hovering about her ear it hums as if whispering some 
secret; even though she waves her hands it enjoys her love-sweet Iips.“ ‘ 

Observing this scene with rapturous attention Dusyanla naturally recalls to his 
mind the blissful behaviour of a lover in the company of his beloved and consequently 
his heart surges with passionate desire to get united with ^akuntala.^^ But as he is 
under the fetters of moral feelings he finds himself in a helpless condition to do anything 
for the fulhlment of his desire. So in this great agony of suppressed love and desperate 
mood he draws a contrast between himself aivd the bee declaring that the bee is lucky, 
while he is not, for he is bridled by moral considerations.*’ 

The two outstanding figures here are samdiO^U which suggests the behaviour of 
lovers and v\/atireka which indicates the ardent desire of Dusyanla. Both of these figures 
have got their own poetic beauty but they do not form the main source of charm in 
this lyrical passage. What is predominant is the sentiment of love, and the figures that 
are in perfect unison with it accelerate its suggestion in the most natural manner. 

Kalidasa is an adept not only in employing a figure with appropriateness but also 
in reducing it to the minimum required so that it may just serve to rouse poetic passion. 
He is conscious of the fact that unnecessary elaboration of a figure will spoil the emotional 
appeal in poetry. This aspect of Kalidasa's poetic art is duly appreciated by Ananda- 
vardhana who cites a lyric attributed to the poet, for illustrating the principle of the 
timely abandoning of a figure in rasad/ivani-** The poet describes the lamentation of a 
lover afflicted by separation from his beloved. The lover addresses an A^ka tree as 
follows: 


42 Kathametadlyakatak^agocara bhuyasma, katbamcfa asmadabhiprayavyanjakam 
rahovacam akat^yit, katham nu hathadanicchaiuya api paricumbanam vidheyasma. 
Locana, p. 224. 

43 Calapa^^ spfnsi bahuso vepathumatlm 

Rahasyikhyitylva tvaiiasi mfdu karnantikacarab / 

Karau vyadunvatyab pibasi ratisarvasvamadharatn 
Vayain tatU-anveyanmadhukara haUiitvam khalu kj-a // 

Act I, Verse 20, quoted in Dhv. p. 224. 

44 Kale ca grabapatyagau. Dhv. p. 223. 
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O, Aioka, you are ral(ta (of red hue) due to tender leaves. 

1 am also ralfta (fascinated) by the praiseworthy qualities of my beloved; 
J^itimuk^as (black bees) swarm to you even as 
mul(ha& (arrows) released from Cupid’s bow come to me; 

Kicks with the sole of Ifdntas (beautiful ladies) are delightful to you. 

So are the kicks with the sole of my (beloved one) delightful to me; 

Thus we are equal in all re^>ect$ except for the 
fact that while you remain asolia (unafAicted), 

Fate has made me saaol^a (aiflicted) *** 

Explaining the rhetorical point at issue Anandavaidhana says that in this stanza the 
abandonirtg of the s/efa (double entendre) that has emanated in a chain, in favour of 
V}faiircka (poetic contrast) intensifies the sentiment in hand.**** The double entendre it- 
sdf is employed in a manner very helpful to the suggestion of vipfoUnhbha sentiment. 
The words ral(ta, si/tnw^/ia and Ifdntdpddataldhati with double meanings afford the 
basis for the simile (upomdife^a) and indicate respectively the passion of love, pangs of 
separation and desire for reunion, all of which suggest the sentiment of love in separa¬ 
tion. Further as pointed out by Abhinavagupta the mention of the red tender leaves, 
the black bees and contact with the sole of ladies serves as uddtponavih/idva or ex¬ 
citant of love.^^*^ 

The poetic talent reflected in the compositioo of the stanza and the manner in 
which the double entendre has been emj^oyed warrant the critic to imagine that the 
poet woukf naturally have been inclined to continue the chain of the figure and that 
he was capable of continuing it. But with his keen sense of propriety and awareness 
of the need for restraint, he cut short the chain as he was satisfied that the figure to the 
extent it was employed would amply serve the poetic purpose.*^ This restraint, in the 
view of Anandavardh&na. should serve as a mode! to poets aspiring for distinction. 


44a Raktastvam navapallavairahamapi slaghyaih priyaya gupaih 
Tvaxnayanti iiUmukhah smaradhanurmukt^tatha mamapi / 
KaniapadatalAhatistavamude tadvan mamapyavayofi 
Sarvam tulyamasoka kevalamahazn dhatra saiokah kfuh // 

According to Kgemendra, Kalidasa is the author of this itansa. See— KavikanpiAbharoM, 
p. 129. Kavyamala IV. 

44b Atra hi prabandhapravftto’ pi klefo vyadrekavivakgaya tyajyamano rasavise^ain 
pugnati. Dkv. p. 228. 

44c Ahamapi raktafi prabuddhanuragah. Tatra ca prabodhako vibhavastadlyapallavaraga 
iti mantavyam. Evam pratipadamadyo’rtho vibhavatvena vyakhyeyah— Locano, 
p. 227. 

44d Jagannatha Pan^ta explains the significance of the figure in a different way. Ac¬ 
cording to him in the stanza the similarity between the lover and the tree is off set 
by the poetic contrast. See Prakrte upamalahkfiradurlkara^ameva ras&nugu^tay^ 
rama:^yam— Rasegangedhara, p. 476. 
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Even a cursory appreciation of the imagery in Kalidasa's works would warrant 
the conclusion that images suggest themselves to him spontaneously as he is engaged 
in poetic creation. In spite of a rush of images in dose succession to one another his 
sense of poetic proportion usually curbs any possible enthusiasm to overburden his 
poetry with imagery. But it must be admitted occasionally he has succumbed to the 
temptation of overdoing the imagery in his lyrics. As an instance Anandavardahana cites 
the following stanza from the MeghasanJcsa: 

“I see your body in the pri^fongu creeper, your glances in the eyes of the startled 
antelope, the radiance of your face in the moon, your tresses in the pea-cock’s tail, and 
the beauty of your brows in the tiny ripples of streams; but beloved one, not a single 
object shows your entire likeness.”*** 

Here there is a series of fancies (spreading over three lines in the quatrain) which 
may create an impression that the pcet is guilty of overdoing the imagery. Without any 
special effort on his part the images that resemble the various parts of the body of the 
heroine, occur to him and he employs them to embellish his poetry, probably forgetting 
for a moment the impropriety of overdoing figures of speech. 

Anandavardhana points out that even though there is overdoing of figures in the 
above instance, there is also a redeeming feature. In spite of the series of fancies em¬ 
ployed by th poet, we do not feel that they are hanging heavy on the stanza because 
they are so natural and consciously kept subservient to the sentiment of love which pre¬ 
dominates the entire stanza. By the time we fully appreciate the stanza the separate 
entity of these figures will not be felt as they surrender their own charm for suggesting 
viprataihhha or the sentiment of love in separation. The lovers recollections of his 
beloved and of her various charms, on seeing corresponding images in nature, stir his 
deep love. His grief and yearning for re-union are suggested by the lamentation that 
her entire likeness is not perceived any where. Responding to these moods the reader 
becomes overwhelmed with the sentiment of love in separation and finds himself in a 
state in which he does not think about the overdone figures.** In brief, Anandavardhana 
appears to be of the view that even though Kalidasa occas'onally overdoes figures in 
his poetry he takes ample care to see that they occupy only a subordinate position and 
never mar or eclipse the emotional beauty of his lyrics. 

44r Syaniasv-arigam cakiuharinlprekaane dffbpatam 

Gandacchayam saiini sikhinam barhabhareau keian / 

Utpaiyiuni pratanuau nadlvlci^u bhruvilasan 
Hantaikstham kvaridapi na te bhiru sadf^amasti // 

Meghasandeia. II.4I. Quoted in Dhv. p. 232 to illusiratr the principle—nirvyudhivapi 
cangatve yatnena pratyavek^anam. 

Compare with the statement of the poet that in ParvaU the beauty of ail images is 
concentrated. See Kumaras<tihbhava, Canto I, Verse 49. 

45 Abhmavagupta points out that the fancies suggest that the lover roams about in the 
forest in a love-lorn condition. See—ekasthasadfsyabhave hi dolayam&no'ham sarvatra 
fthito na kutracidekasya dhftim labha iti bhavah. Loeana, p. 233. 
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7. IVcrds 

The illustrations cited in the Dhvan^lol^ and the comments thereon, afford 
enough evidence to believe that Anandavardhana subjected Kalidasa's poetry to a 
detailed textual analysis. As a result of this analytical study the critic should have got 
the impression that the poet bestosved great attention on choosing not only his words 
but even the suffixes, prefixes ar>d particles. In Anandavardhana's view, words and 
particles function as efficient suggesters and contribute considerably to the beauty of 
Kalidasa’s poetry. A few examples given by the critic to illustrate the point, are dis¬ 
cussed below. 

In the Meghaduta, Yak^a, a lover in separation, goads the cloud to convey his 
message to his beloved. He tells the cloud that by undertaking the errand it will inci¬ 
dentally be doing a service to other women who are separated from their loven for 
when the cloud appears in the sky they will certainly gain confidence that their loven 
will return to them without delay. This is said on the assumption that no lover will 
remain away from his beloved when the rainy season is indicated by the appearance 
of clouds in the sky. In this context the poet employs the adjective sarwtadtdba with 
reference to the cloud." 

Anandavardhana points out that this word is suggestive in character. The ex¬ 
pressed meaning of the word is "ready for battle** and hence this adjective ii not 
literally applicable to the cloud which is an inanimate object. So by indication we may 
derive the meaning ‘raised’ (udyata) in the sky.” What is suggested here is that the 
cloud causes great agony to the lover who is separated from hit beloved as if h is a 
relentless. Irresistible and reckless enemy.^* This poignant reaction to the appearance 
of the cloud ultimately suggests vis>ralambha or love in separation. 

In the course of its journey to Alaka, the cloud has to pass through the beautiful 
and sacred town of ViSala. The river Sipra is a remarkable feature of the town and 
the breeze coming from h is cool ar>d pleasing. Kalidasa characterises the breeze as 
fragrant due to Its nxwfr? with the smell of the blossomed lotus flowers.** The word 
‘m«M’ used here is of a suggestive character. It literally means ‘friendship*, but the 
breeze and smell of the lotus being inanimate objects, the literal sense of the wtrrd 
stands annulled here and hence the indicated sense of ‘contact’ (sjTnsoriSi) that suits the 

46 Kab sannaddhe virahavidhuram tvayyupekarta jayam MeghadHta Part I, Verse 8, cited 
as an instance of AtyantatiraskrtavAcyadhpani in Dhv. p. 289. For a similar use of the 
word see—navajaladhara; sannaddho'yam na dfptaniaacarab. Vikramorvaiiya, Act. IV. 

Verse 7. 

47 According to some, the indicated meaning of the word is uddheta (haughty or puffed 
up). See I^cana, p. 291. 

48 Niakarunatvapratikarytvipreksipurvakaritvadayo dhvanyante. Loctma, p. 291. 

49 SphutitakamaWmodamaitrlkaaayab. Meghad<ita, I. 31. quoted \n Dhv. (p. 511) as an 
instance of Avivaktitai’acyadhvam. 
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context has to be adopted. While the word inicates this sense of association, it sug* 
gests that by absorbing abundantly the smell of the lotus flowers the breeze has become 
extremely fragrant. 

Hiding himself behind the trees in Kanva’s hermitage, Du$yanla interestedly ob¬ 
serves Sakuntala at a distance and appreciates her extraordinary beauty. Even though 
she is clad in bark-garments her dress appears to him to add considerably to her per¬ 
sonal charm and ultimately he generalises that anything can be an embdlishment for 
those endowed with sweet (modhurn) physical appearance.^ Anandavardhana draws 
our attention to the use of the word madhura (sweet) in its suggestive significance. 
Physical appearance cannot be said to be sweet in the literal sense of the word, as 
sweetness is a taste to be relished by the tongue. So the expressed meaning of the word 
has to be discarded and the word is to be understood in some derived sense such as a 
source of pleasure and satisfaction. Besides this meaning, the word suggests the excessive 
beauty of iSakuntala, which justifies the great fascination Du^yanta feels for her.^* 

In the Meghadiita, the Yaksa describes to the cloud the residence of his beloved 
at Alaka. In the description he mentions a pea-cock that sits in the evening on a golden 
statf adorned with precious jewels and set on a glass pedestal on the pleasure-mountain. 
This pea-cock is a pet of his beloved and he recollects how she used to play with it 
by making it dance as she beat time with her hands and as her bangles tinkled on her 
wrists.^’ To denote the beating of time by the heroine the poet uses the word tdlaik in 
plural and Anandavardhana points out that the plural suffix has a suggestive import. 
The suffix denotes a wide variety of beating time and suggests the heroine’s vast knowledge 
and great skill in music and dance. The recollection of her artistic talents fans the 
flame of the hero’s yearning for re-union W'ith her and this in turn enhances the sug¬ 
gestion of the vipr^jlambha or love in separation.** 

In the Salfanlala, while describing tbe surroundings of Kanva’s hermitage the poet 
makes a reference to the stones that are used to extract oil from mgwfi fruits, and in 
doing so he qualifies the stones with the adjective prasmgdhdh (extremely oily).** The 
prefix in the adjective, according to Anandavardhana functions as an agent of sug¬ 
gestion. Elucidating the point, some critics have pointed out that the prefix suggests the 
excessive desire on the part of the hermits for the ingudi fruit. But Abhinavagupta 
takes exception to this on the ground that those are the words of a King and not a 

50 Kimiva hi madhuranam man^anam nak|iTnam. Sikuntala. Act. I Verse 17, quoted in 
Dhv. (p. 289) as an instance of AtyantatiraskTtav&cyadhvani. 

51 Madhuraiabdrna sarvav'isayaranjakatvataipakatv&dikam laksayatS 

sattiayabhil&aavi^yatv’am natraacaryamiti vaktrabhipretam dhvanyate. Loeana, p. 291. 

52 Talalh imjadvala>'asubhagaib kfintaya nartito me. Mfghaduta. Part II. Verse 16. 
quoted in Dhv. p. 351. 

53 Talairici bahuvacanamanekavidham vaidagdhyam dhvanat 
vipralambhoddipakatam eti. t^cana. p. 351. 

34 Prasnigdhah kvacidihgudiphalabhidab sOcyanta evopalah. 

&akuntnla. Act I. Verse 13. quoted in Dhv. p. 353. 
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hermit. According to him what is suggested by the prefix is abundance of oil on the 
stones.** 

Urva^ who is transformed into a creeper becomes all of a sudden invisible to 
Pururavas and he feels extremely afllicted due to this unexpected separation from his 
beloved. In this miserable condition he looks around and upward searching for her 
and laments as follows: 

"The separation that came so suddenly—that loo from such a beloved of mine— 
is indeed hard to bear. The days too are to be half-bright due to the appearance of new 
rain-clouds.’*“ 

The repetition of ca (too) as pointed out by Anartdavardhana is suggestive of 
sentiment, lire sudden separation of his beloved itself is hard enough for the lover to 
bear. Over and above this he finds that the days have become cool and pleasant due 
to the rains. TTc emotion stirred by these two experiences harass the lover to death as 
it were,*’' Fhis situation brought to relief by the repetition of the particle of conjunction 
contributes considerably to the suggestion of viprolomb/ui or love in separation. 

Sakuntala's friends leave her in Ou$yanta’s company and the king naturally makes 
advances at that opportune moment. Even though Sakuntala is deeply in love with 
him, her n>odesty and shyness do not allow her to reciprocate his overtures. She seeks 
his permission to leave the place. Dui^anta to whom that moment is the most precious 
replies gently that, he will let her go soon after he has tasted her sweet dips,** and 
he extends his hands to raise her face bent down due to shyness. As ill-luck would 
have it, at that moment dakuntala hears the warning given by her friend to the 
ct^a)>al(a she-bird to bid farewell to its male, as the night is fast approaching. Sakuntala 
knows for certain that the venerable mother is coining to her to enquire about her recent 
illness and she asks the kir^ to hide himself behind the trees. The king does so and 
Gautami arrives. After enquiring about Sakuntala’s health. Gautami blesses her and 
asks her to accompany her to the hermitage as the sun is setting. Thus Sakuntala is forced 


55 Prakara 4 kM>a snigdha iti prasabdah prakar^m dyotayanningudlphalanam sarasatvam 
acakaana aaramasya saundaryati^yam dhvanati. Locana, p. 354. 

56 Ayamekapade taya viyogab 
Priyaya copanatab sudussaho me / 

Navavaridharodayadabofahir- 
Bhavitavyanca niraupatvaramyay> // 

Vikramorvaiiya Act. IV, Verse 10, quoted in Dhv. p. 353. 

57 Dvau ca aabdavevamahatub—KakatiKyanyiyena gandsyopari apho^a itivatudviyogasca 
varsasamayaica samamnpanatau etadalam prwaharanaya. Locana, p. 353. 

58 AparikeatakomaUuya yavat 
Kusumasyeva navasya ^(padena / 

Adharasya pipasati maya te 
Sadayam sundari g|4)yate raso'sym. // 

Sakuntala, Act III, Vene 21. 
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to leave her lover in great dUappointment. With a heavy heart, Du^yanta comes back 
to the spot where he enjoy^ Sakuntala's company and regrets that he missed a great 
opportunity owing to an unexpected impediment. Recollecting vividly the scene in which 
he had to leave his beloved abruptly, he soliloquizes as follows: 

How I remember the face of that lovely maiden! 

Her lips were repeatedly covered by her hngers: 

Her face was graceful as she stammered words of protest. 

It turned towards her shoulders away from me; 

I just managed to raise it but could not kiss it.”* 

In spite of her apparent objection, he could hold her beautiful face in hU hand, 
but couldi not kiss it. The great distress and disappointment he felt on the occasion are 
suggested by the particle tu (but alas!) at the end of the stanza. This particle ts very 
significant and without it the stanza would have lost much of its emotional appeal. Ac> 
cording to Abhinavagupta the particle while indicating the disappointment of the lover 
suggests that the king would have derived the satisfaction of his life by merely kissing 
her.** Du$yanta s expression of grief and regret brought out by the ai^ropriate use of 
the particle /u makes clear his intense longing for the privilege of kissing ^kuntala. The 
exuberence of his emotions highly accelerates the suggestion of the sentiment of sfilgdra 
or love. 

Kalidasa sometimes employs more than one indeclinable as agents of suggestion 
in the very same context. This does not in any marmer involve the defect of pointless 
redundacy; on the other band, the indeclinables, used by the poet, serve to suggest the 
relevant sentiment** As an illustration, Anandavardhana cites a stanza from the 
Kumarasaihbhava : 

"Gods arc thy suppliants; the benefit is for all the three worlds; the object is to 
be achieved by your bow; nor Is the action very cruel. Thou art of an enviable prowess. 
How praiseworthy and gratifying!”** 

59 Miihurangulisarovi'tadharo^tharo 
Pratisedh^k^araviklababhiramam / 

Mukhamamsavivarti pak^malak^y^ 

Kathamapyunnamitam na cumbitam tu // 

Jbid.. Act. Ill, Verse 22. 

60 Pascitt&pasOcakassan tavanm&traparicumbanalabhenap! 
kftakftyata syaditi dbvanatiti bhavab'I>ocdRtf, p. 353. 

61 Dvitraniun copasarganam ekatra pade yah prayogab so'pi 
rasavyaktyanagunatayaiva nirdoeah . . . nipatanamapi 
tathaiva. Dhv. pp. 354-55. 

62 Sui^ samabhyarthayitara ete 
Karyam trayanamapi vi^fapanam / 

C&pena te karma na catlhimsram 
Aho batasi sprfaanlyavlryab-// 

Kumarasaihbhava, Canto III, Ver«e 20. 


F.—8 
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These words are addressed to Manmatha or the god of love by Indra who persuades 
him to lure Siva from his penance and make him fall in love with Parvatl In per¬ 
suading him to undertake this «iterprise for the sake of ^d$. Indra with tremendous 
tact praises his valour to the skies and expresses conRdence and satisfaction in the in¬ 
vincible power of his dart of love. This stanza occurring at the conclusion of his per¬ 
suasive speech, also ends with a glowing tribute to Manmatha's valour. The greatness 
of his valour is expressed in the words osi (thou art of an enviable 

prowess), but it is suggested hundred-fold by the particles oAo and bata. They suggest 
the feelings of wonder, admiration and ^ultation*’ which in turn excite the sentiment of 
vtrn or valour in the reader's mind. 

8. Subor-dinaieJ Suggeitim 

No doubt, Anandavardhana recognises poetry which is pre-eminently suggestive in 
character {dhvan) as the most beautiful one and exhorts poets to conform to this standard 
in their compositions. But that does not mean that he insists that in every line and 
stanza in a poem, the suggested element should be more outstanding than what is ex¬ 
pressed; on the other hand, he recognises a type of ipoetry called 
in >vdiich the expressed sense or figure predominates antd what is suggested plays a 
secondary role.** This technique of subordinating suggestion to expression, in the esti¬ 
mate of Anandavardhana. has been resorted to as and when found appropriate by 
Kalidasa also. Anandavardhana also realises the fact that, sometimes it would be really 
difficult to distinguish between poetry with a predominant element of suggestion and that 
in which the suggestion has only a subordinate position. He gives a warning to the 
critics that they should not. in their enthusiasm for attributing prominence to suggestion 
in poetry, commit the error of interpreting the latter as the former. In fact he advises the 
critics that v^dierever reasons warrant they should adjudge a poem as of subordinated sug¬ 
gestion wthout mistaking it for one that Is primarily suggestive.*' To illustrate the view 
he cites the following from the Kumaraunhbhava: 

"The maiden who is decorating Parvad on the occasion of her marriage, having 
dyed her feet, wishes her in a jocular mood: 'With this foot touch the crescent moon on 


63 dlaghatiuyo . . . abo bateti . . . dbvanyate. Locana, p. 353. 

64 Piakaro’nyo guplbbdtavyangyab kavyasya dfiyztt/ 

Yatra vyabgyinvaye vacyac&rutvam syat prakai^avat // 

Dhv. p. 458. 

6.5 Frabhedasyasya viyayo ya^ yuktya praflyate/ 

Vidhatavyi sahrdayaima tatra dhvaniyojanA // 

Dhv. p. 480. See also a passage in tbe Vptti—na larvatia dhvanuagina bhavitavyam. 
IbuL p. 481. 
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thy lover’* head.*** Without speaking a word in reply to this, Parvali beat her with a 
wreath.'**' 

Elucidating the subordination of suggestion to expression in the stanza, Ananda> 
vardhana says: “Through the protest contained in the expression ’beat her without 
speaking a word' (nirvoconam jagkana) the suggested sense has been partly ea^ressed.** 
At such a sneering remark from the dressing maiden, a woman would normally flare up 
or protest in strong words, but Parvati, being a young woman, naturally becomes baffled 
arid irresolute owing to shyness, dissimulation, joy, resentment, perturbation, self-respect 
and similar feelings. These feelings even though suggested, are only subservient to ‘the 
baffled and irresolute state of Parvali’s mind wdiich is partly expressed by the word 
nhvacanam (without speaking a word). They are subservient in the serue that they are 
the cause of this particular state of her mind and they help us to realise its full sig- 
nifleance.** 

In order to make clear the subordinate character of suggestion in the stanza under 
discussion. Anandavardhane compares it with the stanza evu/n vddint devar^au etc.^* 
occurring in the Kumdrasambhava kself. In that stanza, the bashfulness which is sug¬ 
gested is held to be more beautiful and hertce more predominant than the esqHessed 
sense of counting the petals of the lotus flower, for there is no expressed clue with 
regard to the suggestion. On the other hand, in the present stanza, the word *nh\acanatn 
gives a definite clue" to comprehend the various feelings in Parvatl, thereby shifting 
the importance to the expressed sense. Unless this is clearly understood, one is apt to 
appreciate the nature of suggestion in the stanza in a wrong manner. It is quite possUste 
that one may assume the position that after understanding the expressed mearung of the 
words, the reader will naturally comprehend the feelings that are suggested. Hence there 
is a chance that the stanza may be taken as an instance of anwananadk»ari or poetry 

66 Abhinavagupta explains the implications of the wish as follows:— alaktakoparaktasya hi 
candramasab parabhkga labho anavaratapadapatanaprasadanairvina na patyurjhatiti 
yatheetAnuvaniny& bhavyamiti copadekab Locana. p. 481. Mai Hnatha gives a different 
interpretation. 

67 Patyub iiraicandrakalam anena 
Spfieti sakhyk parih&sapOrvsun / 

Sa ranjayitva caraxiau kytaiir- 
Mftlyena tim nirvacanam jaghfina // 

KumarasathbhaDa, Canto VII, Verse 19. 

68 ‘Nirvacanam jaghana' . . . iti pratinedhamukhena vyahgyaiy&rthasyoktya kiffck)vi$aylkf- 
tatvad gu]:klbhava eva kobhate. Dho. p. 482. 

69 Nirvacanamiti—anena lajjavahitthabareereyisidhvasasaubhigydbhimanaprabhfti yadyapi 
dhvanyate, tathapi tannirv'acana^bdarthasya kmnarijanocitasyapratipattilakaa^asyfirthasyo* 
paskarakatJim kevalamkcarati. Locana, p. 481. 

70 Kumarasaihbhava, Canto VI, Verse 84. 

71 This is similar to the use of words like seltiom, sHcHlaTn etc. in suggestive stanzas. See 
Dhv. pp. 240 suid 250. 
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with resonance-lilce suggestion or poetry in which the expressed sense and suggested sense 
are appreciated in a perceptible order of successiotu Anticipating this possible error, 
Anandavardhana warns the critics not to include the stanza in the category of urrurtr^' 
nadhvani without realising the subordinate position of the suggestion of feelings in it 

Viewing the above stanza from a different angle, Anandavardhana is inclined to 
recognise it as an instance of raiaJhvai or poetry m which a sentiment that is sug' 
gested predomin^es. According to him. even poetry with subordinate suggestion may 
at times be reckoned as one with principal suggestion when it is viewed from the point 
of view of feeling and sentiments/* In the present stanza, the context of the bridal 
decoration, the reference to her erotic dalliance with her husband and her balRed con¬ 
dition and the suggestion of feelings of bashfulness, joy and the like, together indicate 
the sentiment of ayogovipralamhha or pre-marital love. 

9. Adaptation of Storits 

Kalidasa, as is well known, has drawn upon the epics, puranas and folklore for 
the basic material for his plots except in the case of the Riusamhara and the Megh- 
sandeia. As borne out by hU observation in the Dh)fan)fdlo^, it is clear that Ananda- 
vardhana has made a comparative study of Kalidasa’s works with their original sources 
and has come to the conclusion that the poet effected necessary modifications in the 
original stories and wove into them incidents and situations of his own invention with 
a view to developing their sentimental charm. Every poetic composition worth the name, 
in the critic’s view, should essentially suggest a sentiment, and a poet should take all 
care possible to see that the plot of his work is so built up as to ensure this. In the 
course of expounding the different techniques to be adopted for weaving out a plot 
in a manner suitable for the successful suggestion of a sentiment, it is lard down in the 
kdril(as as follows; 

*'IntroducHon of original incidents appropriate to the sentiment in hand, after 
eschewing what is unsuitable in the original story (would ensure the suggestion of send- 
ment etc. in the poem) 

A crude story selected by the poet from a well-known source may have the 
potentiality to be the basis of a composition brimming with emotional beauty, but it 
may not be suitable for ready adoption without some modifications. In such cases dte 
poet should prune the story with a view to leaving out what is not congenial for die 
delineation of the sentiment. Further, he should expand the story by suitable incidents 

72 TasmSnn&trfinunnanarQpavyariRyadhvamvyapadelo vidheyxb- Ibid. p. 462. 

73 GuKiIbhtltavyaAgyo’pi kavyapmkaro rasabh6vftdit6tpary&locane punardhvanireva 

satbpadyate; yathatraivananUn>dfih|te ilokadvaye. Ibid. p. 483. 

74 ItivTttavaifiy&tfim tyaktv&nanugim&n sthitlm / 

Utprekfyfipyantaribhlftnnuocitakathonnayab // Dhv. p. 329. 
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wtijch are the creation of his own poetic imagination. Having set forth this view Ananda- 
vardhatia mentions Kalidasa's works as model in this respect.** 

As pointed out by Anandavardhana, Kalidasa has suitably modihdd the current 
stones which he adopted in his works by avoiding incidents and situation which do not 
lend themselves to carrying the sentiments to lofty levels and by introducing incidents 
and situations created by his fertile imagination, so as to ensure opportunities for heighten' 
ing the emotional appeal of his works. A comprehensive study of this aspect of Kalidasa's 
works fully appreciated and specifically referred to by Anandavardhana, is not proposed 
to be undertaken here, but a reference may be made to the artistic skill the poet has 
shown in adapting the original story of $al(untala in the M'ohdbharata which has very 
Iklle of dramatic appeal and sentimental charm. ‘*As one reads the original story, one 
hardly thinks it is capable of supplying the greatest of Sanskrit dramatists with the 
necessary plot for the most renowned of his works. Yet the fact is there, that into this 
dry unromantic skeleton Kalidasa has breathed the life of romanticism and animation.”** 
It is not intended to examine here in detail all the changes introduced by Kalidasa in 
the original story, 'fhe aim is only to elucidate the views of Anandavardhana in this 
regard, giving one illustration each for the modification effected by the poet and for 
his original contribution to the plot 

The story in the original Saktmtalopdifhydna in the Mahdhhdrata up to the 
Gandharva marriage of Sakunlala and Dusyanla may be summarised here for com* 
panson with its counterpart iu the $dj(imtala. Tlie king sets out on a hunting expedi- 
tion accompanied by the mini-sters, the family priest, and all the divisions of the army. 
His loyal subjects accompany him for a long distance till they are persuaded to return 
and the ladies looking at him from the storied buildings praise him and shower flowers 
on him out of loyalty and admiration.** The King crosses three wild forests while 
hunting and comes to the fourth, in which is situated the hermitage of Kanva on the 
bank of the rivei Malini. Having stationed the army on the borders of the forest, he 
enters it accompanied by his ministers and the family priest** On entering the 
sacred precincts of the hermitage. Du^yanla’s hunger and thirst disappear 
and he feels an unusual exhilaration. Progressing further, the king asks his companiotii 


75 Itivrtfavaiayatam kathancidrasananugunam sthiiim tyaktva punarutprek^yapyantarabhis 
tarasocitakathonnayo vidheyafi; yatha Kalidisaprabandhefu. Ibid. p. 335, 

76 See introduction to the /<fcA»/^naidtunta/<ndited by A. B. Caj^nijragaUkar d XIX 

Fifth Edition. 1951. ’ * ‘ 

77 Pr&sddavara^rhgasthah parayi nrpaaobhaya. | Dadfeustam 
striyastatra suramatmayasaskaram, | . . . Tusfuvub pufpavri^ia 
sasTjustasya inOrdhani //Mahabharata (critical Edition), 

Adiparvan, Adhyaya 63, Verses 5 and 8. 

78 SJamatyo rajalingani .so’panlya naradhipab / 

PurohiUsahaya^ jagama^nunamuitamain // Ibid., Adhyaya 64. Verse 29 . 
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to Stay back and advances alone to the hermitage proper, to pay homage to the great 
sage/' Failing to meet Kanva in the hermitage and finding none there the king shouts 
loudly to announce his arrival. On hearing the shouting, Sakunlala who is in charge 
of the hermitage comes out to receive the guest.She offers a modest welcome and 
o^ering a seat she greets him in the proper manner. She asks him who he is and the 
purpose of his visit to the hermitage/' Then Du$yanta divulges his name, royalty am) 
parentage/' and makes enquiries about Kanva. Sakunlala replies that her father has 

gone out to gather fruits and will return scon and if the king will wait a little, he can 

rooet him." At the instance of the king ^kuntala narrates her own story in detail as 
she heard it narrated by Kanva to another sage. From her own words. Du^yanta 
comes to know beyond doubt that she belongs to K$atriya caste and persuades her 

to marry him according to Candharva form of marriage, enticing her by offering all 

kinds of ornaments, riches and even the entire wealth of his State The king follows up 
this request with a homily on the excellence of the Candharva marriage.'* Finding her 
insistent on consulting her father in the matter, he preaches the philosophy of self- 
reliance and self-determination, concluding with the advice that according to dharma 
or the canons of righteous life, she should marry a person of her choice.”' Once the 
king assures her that love marriage is quite consistent with the principles of ideal life 
and that she is her own mistress in the matter of maniage. she bargains that he should 
agree to give the throne to his son by her as a condition precedent to her marrying 

79 Tato gacchanmahabahureko'niatyan visfjya tan. Ibid., 

Adhyaya 65, Verse 1. 

80 So’paayamanastam|; 9 iin Mnyam tamat^ramam / 

Uvaca ka ihetyuccairvanam sannadayanniva // 

drutvatha tsya tarn iabdam kanya ii^riva rQpinI / 
Niicakramairamattasmattapasivefadharini // 

Ibid., Adhyaya 63, Verse 2-3. 

61 Yatbavadarcayitva sa pn^va canamayasn tad& / 

Uvaca smayamaneva kim karyam kriyatftmiti // 

Ibid., Adhyaya 65, Verse 6. 

82 Rajar^tasya putro’hamililcasya maliaunanah / 

Du^yanta id me n&ma latyam pu^karalocane // 

Ibid. Adhyaya 65, Verse 9. 

83 Gatah pit6 me bhagav6n phalanyahartuin6iram6t / 

MuhOrtam saihpratik$asva pasyasyenamihkgatam. // 

Ibid. Adhyaya 65, Verse 9. 

64 Suvar^naJa vasamsi kund^Ie parihatakc / 

Nanapattanajc iubhrama^tratne ca ^bhane // 

Aharami tav*adyaham nifkadlnyajinani ca / 

Sar.'am rijyam tavadyastu bhary& me bhava kubhane // 

Gandharvena ca mam bbiru vivahenaihi sundarl / 

Vivahanam hi rambhoru gandharvab sre^tha ucyate // 

Ibid. Adhyaya 66, Verses 2-4. 

85 Atmano bandhuratmalva gatiratmaiva ciitmanah/ 

Atmanaivaimano ddnam kartumarhasi dhaimatah // 

Ibid. Adhyaya 67, Verse 7. 
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him. To this he readily accedes.** Further as insisted on by Sakuntala, d)e king en^ 
joins on the priest to conduct the marriage ceremony and at the end of the ceremony 
he takes her hand and embraces her.*' Then she prostrates before him and he con¬ 
soles her with assurance of future protection and proq>erity. After giving a definite 
undertaking to her that he would take her to hit royal residence in a short time, Du^yanta 
leaves the hermitage. 

The original story of Sdifuntala as summarised above is only a dr<^ in the ocean 
of the MahdbharaUi and the author has narrated it in the usual epic manner of record¬ 
ing past events, keeping the story interest in view but without much literary flourish or 
artistic beauty. However. Kalidasa with his keen artistic sense found in it a potential 
theme which, when made to undergo the necessary metammphosis, would become ideal 
for a drama. So choosing irngdra or love as the prominent sentiment for his immortal 
drama, the poet naturally weedtid out fom the original story what was uncongenial to 
the suggestion of love-sentiment and dramatic representation and introduced new features 
suitable to both. Taking full liberty in the matter the poet considerably modified the 
original story and moulded a golden image out of clay. 

Kalidasa first of all applied his axe to the long description of the king's hunting 
expedition, as he found that it was not in any way helpful to the love motif in his 
drama. The poet must have felt that it was awkward to allow the love episode to take 
place inside the hermitage while Kanva had just gone out to gather fruits and the 
ministers and the priest were waiting outside the hermitage and the army was waiting 
at the entrance of the grove. In order to avoid this awkward situation which hampers 
the sentiment of love, the poet made Kanva stay away on his pilgrimage for a long 
time and the ministers and priest not to accompany the king to the forest. He made 
Du^anta stray away from the army that accompanied him and to arrive at die her¬ 
mitage all alone. 

In the drama, Du$yanta sees Sakuntala for the first time in a set-up entirely different 
from that in the Mahdbhdrata, and very conducive to the generation and development 
of love in him. As he arrives near the hermitage, lured by the deer, he gels information 
that Kanva has gone to Somafxrtha entnKting to Sakuntala the duty of receiving the 
guests. Then he decides to meet her, anticipating that she may convey his great respect 
and devotion to the sage on his return from the pilgrimage. Then he enters the precincts 

86 “Mama jayeya yah putrab la bhavettvadanantaram / 

Yuvarijo mab&raja latyametadbravihi me // 

Yadyetadevam duyyanta utu me saAgamaitvaya” / 

Evamastviti raja pratyuvficivic&nyan // 

Ibid. Adhy&ya 67, Venes 16-17. 

87 Vaivahikim kxiyam santab praMimanti prajiUiidbn / 

Lokapravadasantyartham vivaham vidhina kuru // 

Ibid. Adhyaya 94, Verse 26. (Nimayasagaia Edition) Jagraha vidhivat panfivuvaaa 
ca taya saha / Ibid., Adhyaya 67, Verse 19. 
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of the hermitage in all modesty and happens to see iSakuntala at a distance coming 
in his direction along with her two companions. Anasuya and Priyamvada, to water 
the young trees of the grove. On closer observation, he becomes greatly impressed by 
their personal charm and fancies that those forest maidens surpass even royal consorts 
in beauty, like the wild creepers outshining those carefully reared in a garden.^* Remain* 
ing in a shade, he closely follows the conversation of the maidens, which helps him to 
spot out dakuntala, in the group. He unconsciously begins to take an interest in her 
and feds sympathetioally that a maiden of her tenderness and charm ought not to 
undergo penance, and he characterises the action of Kanva as an attempt to cut the 
iomi tree with the edge of a lotus leaf. ** He gets more and more absorbed in her 
youthful charm and gradually drifts into the pleasant thought of possessing her as his 
wife. From ^kuntala's conversation with her companions he more or less infers that 
she would be given away in marriage,but he gets considerably agitated due to his 
doubt wither she is a Brahmin or a K^atriya by caste. Because of his confidence in 
the righteous course of his mind he i>ersuades himself to believe that a K^triya like 
him could marry her.’’^ But he wants to ascertain the truth about her. Inspite of this un> 
certainty, his love for her gains more and more ground. He dramatically appears before 
her when he finds that she is troubled by a bee flitting about her face, and when her 
con4>amons advise her. to call Du$yanta for help against the ill*behaved bee. What 
a great contrast between this scene and its parallel in the original story! 

In Du^yanta’s presence Sakuntala is completely baflled and remains silent even 
though he enquires of her regarding ta/xrs in the hermitage. Anasuya suggests a cere* 
monial reception to the king but he declines it, lest &kkuntala should leave the place 
to fetch the necessary articles from the hermitage. Then Priyamvada invites him to 
rest a \^le on a dais built in the cool shade of the Saptapan^a tree. Du^yanta suggests 
that they may also take some rest, as they have been fatigued by watering the plants 
and trees. All of them take their seats and there ensues a very pleasant conversation. 

88 (Nipunam nintpya) aho! madhuraznasaxn darsanam. 
duddhanudurlabhamidam vapuralraznavasino yadi jaoasya/ 

DQrikrta khalu gunainidyanaiata vanalatabhib-// 

Sahuntala, Act I, Vene 16. 

89 Idam kilavyajamanobaram vapus- 
Tapakaamam sadhayitum ya icchati./ 

Dhni\'am sa nilotpatapatradharaya 

Samilatam chettuih rfirvyavasyati.// Ibid. Act. I Verse 17. 

90 Priyam\’ada refers to Sakuntala’i desire to get married in the following words: 

Yatha vanajyotsnanurQpena padapena sahgataapi namaivamaharoapyatmano anurilpain 
varam labheyeti. Ibid., p. 28 Kale's edition (1961) 

91 Asamsayam kgtraparigrahakaama 
Yadaryam asy^abhilagi me manab / 

Satim hi nndehapade^u vastugu 
Pramanamantabkaranapravfttayab- // 

Ibid., Act I, Vene 20. 
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dakunlala contributea little to the conversation. She remains silent, all absorb^ in her 
rapidly growing love for Du$yanta and anxious to know who he is. Anasuya makes 
respectful enquiries about the king, and in his desire to remain incognito he tells them 
that he has come to the forest to make sure that the religious riles are performed with¬ 
out any obstacles, as he has been put in charge of <tharma or righteous life by the king. 
At the request of the king, Anasuya briefly narrates the story of Sakuntala’s birth, sug¬ 
gesting the romantic character of the love episode of her mother Menaka and viSva- 
mitra and leaving much to the king himself to infer. Here one would feel that love and 
cordiality |>ermeate the whole atmosphere and the scene easily outshines its counter¬ 
part in the original wherein Sakuntala receives the king, talks to him like an unsophisticated 
forest girl and narrates the story how her mother entrapped Vi^amitra by displaying 
herself before him at the instance of Indra and how she was bom to them both. She 
shows no trace of hesitation or bashfulness expected of a dignified young woman. 

Now that Du^yanla has come to know that Sakuntala is really the daughter of 
Menaka and Visvamilra. the hope of getting her in marriage becomes stronger. He has 
also heard PHyamvada mentioning in jest Sakuntala’s desire to get a suitable husband 
but he is not yet sure of Kareva’s intention which really counts in the matter. So, he 
asks her companions whether Sakuntala is to observe the vow of an ascetic till she is 
given away in marriage or she is to live with the deer in the hermitage for ever.** To 
this he geu the most gratifying reply from Priyaihvada that Kanva has resolved to 
give her in marriage to a suitable husband. On hearing her companion speak like this, 
Sakuntala pretends to be angry and holds out a threat that she will quit the place im¬ 
mediately. But her companions prevail upon her to remain with them and the pleasant 
conversation continues to foster love in Bakuntala and Du^yanta. By the time the scene 
comes to a close their love advances beyond all limits and both become conscious of 
reciprocity. The king describes her reactions as follows: 

“Though she does not mingle her words with my speech, she attends closely when 
I speak; though she does not remain face to face with me, her eyes are not fastened 
on anything else.*^* 

The report of an excited wild elephant entering the hermitage causes great agi¬ 
tation in Sakunlala and she leaves the scene. In spite of her agitation she turns back for 
a moment and takes a parting look at her lover under the guise of extricating her garment 
from the twigs. 

92 Vaikhaniam kimanaya \Tatamapradanad 
Vyipararodhi madanasya niyevitavyam / 

AtyantamatmasadrSekaanavallabhabhir 

Aho nivatsyati saoiam harin&6ganabhib. // Ibid., Act. I, Verse 24. 

93 Vacam na misrayati yadyapi inadvacobhib 
Karnam dadatyabhimukham mayi bha^ama^ / 

Kamam na ti$^ati madananasammukhina 
Bhuyi^hamanyavifaya na tu dfi^rasyfib // 

Ibid. Act. I, Verse 28. 
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In his separation after the first meeting with Sakuntala, Du$yanta pines like any¬ 
thing. He forgets everything else and thinks about Sakuntala alone. Eventhough his 
love has not yet become fruitful, he derives consolation and delight due to his confidence 
that Sakuntala reciprocates his love. He recollects her loving glances and graceful steps. 
She was reluctant to leave him though she threatened to do so, taking objection to her 
compaiAon's words. He even decides not to hunt the deer for the simple reason that 
their glances resemble those of his beloved. Taking his companion Madhavya into his 
confidence, Du^yanta divulges his love for ^akuntala and describes to him her beauty: 

Brahma first of all painted an ideal woman and then infused life into that picture 
or created her mentally using everything that is beautiful under the sun. The capacity 
of Brahma is too limited for creating such a jewel of womankind, and hence she roust 
have been created by one who is different from him.”*^ 

Moreover, he compares her to a flower whose perfume nobody has smelt, a tender 
sprout unpricked by the nails, a jewel which has never been perforated and fresh hooey 
which has been tasted by none, and he sums up the picture declaring her to be the re¬ 
ward of all good deeds in life. He also recollects how, she cast a tender parting glance 
at him. 

At the request of the inmates of the hermitage. Du^yanta stays there for a few 
days to ward off all obstacles to religious rites, in the absence of ICanva, During these 
days, his agony of separation reaches its zenith and one after-noon, being free from 
duties, he strolls in the penance-grove, with a heavy heart. He has still some misgivings 
regarding the culmination of his love q>isode. yet he finds it impossible to wean hb 
heart from Sakuntala. In this state of separation from his beloved, Cupid's flowery 
dart appears to him as hard as vajra (adamant) and the cool rays of the moon appear 
as emitting fire.” Finding no other means of relief, he goes to the banks of the Malini, 
where he expects to see her in the company of her friends as the day was sultry. En¬ 
joying the moist breeze coming from the river and cooling his love-heated body to some 
extent, he reaches a bower of creepers. From the foot-prints seen outside the bower he 
infers that, dakuntala is inside the bow'er. The inference proves correct. On looking into 
the bower secretly he enjoys the feast of hb eyes, to sec her there reclining on a stone- 
slab covered with flowers and engaged in conversation with her companions. 

In his anxiety to follow the sweet conversation of his belovod. Dugyanta hides him- 
self b ehind the branches of t rees an d remains there, in rapt attention. Sakunlala's love- 

94 Citre niveiya 

Rflpoccayena manasa vidhina kfii nu. / 

Strlratnasp^rapara pratibhad si me 

Dbaturvibhutvamanucintya vapuka tasyab- //Ibid. Act. 11, Verse, 9. 

95 Tava kus um asaratvaro altara^mitvamtndor 
Dvayamidamayathartham dfsyate madvidbe^u / 

Visrjati himagarbhairagnimindunnayQkhais 
Tvaznapi kusumabinan vajrasirfkarogi. // 

Ibid. Act. Ill, Verse 3. 
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sickness has advanced far and the ordinary devices of cooling tried by her friends tun 
to be ineffective. Priyamvada and Anasuya have already begun to suspect the real 
cause of Sakuntala’s irrdisposition and in the course of their conversation, they succeed 
in making her confess her love for Du^yanta.^* To this, the lover reacts saying: iSrufurn 
sroUjv\fam (I have heard what is to be heard). Without wasting a moment the com- 
panions decide to help ^kuntala in the fulfilment of her desire and advise her to 
write a letter of love to her lover which Priyamvada undertakes to deliver promptly, 
concealed in flower offerings. SakuntaU writes the following words on a lotus-leaf, by 
incision with her nails: 

*‘1 do not know your mind, O ! ruthless one, but day and night. Love exceedingly 
inflames my limbs. My desires are centered in you.”*^ 

On hearing this message of love, as ^akuntala reads it out to her companions, 
Du^yanta, no more capable of keeping away from his beloved, hastily approaches her 
causing her and her companions a pleasant surprise. He tells her that while love tor¬ 
ments her. it simply bums him incessently, and on invitation by Anasuya he sits down 
on Sakuntala's bed. Anasuya indirectly shows her consent agreeing to their marriage, 
by making a special request to the king, to give a worthy treatment to their dear friend 
in his court so that her kinsmen may not have to bewail her.** The king readily gives 
her the assurance that notwithstanding the fact that he has many other wives, the sea¬ 
girt earth and their friend will be the only two sources of glory to his race** thereby im¬ 
plying that his son by Sakuntala will succeed him. What a world of diflerence with 
the original where just before the marriage Sakuntala wrests a promise from the king 
that he will give the kingdom to their son! 

The assurance given by the king, makes Priyamvada and Anasuya feel happy 
and both leave the lovers to themselves, under the pretext of taking a young deer to its 
mother. Left alone in Sakuntala’s company, the king lovingly offers to do personal 
services to her in the place of her companions*®® and tries to dispel her shyness which 
obstructs the fulfilment of his desire. Quite in contrast with the original story this love 
scene does not show Du$yanta lecturing on the merits of love marriage or preaching 
the importance of selecting one s own partner in life. When she points out her de- 

96 Yatab prabhrii mama daiianapathamagatab sa tapovanaraknita Hijaraib, lam jirabhya 

udgatenabhila^^aitadavMth&smi samvrtta. Ibid., page 98. Kale's Edition. 

97 Tava na jane brdayam mama punab kftmo divapt rfitrimapi/ 

Niighma tapati ballyastvayi vittamanorathfiyi angani // 

Ibid. Act. in. Verse, 15. 

98 Yaiba nau priyasakhl bandhujanafocanlya na bhavari tatha nirvmitaya. Ibid., page 110. 

99 Parigrahabahutve’pi dve pratifthe kulasya me / 

Samudraraaana corvi sakhi ca yuvayoriyam. // Ibid., Act. Ill, Verse 18. 

100 Kim sltalaih klamavinodibhirardravat&n 
SancSrayami nalinldalataiavrntaib / 

Alike nidhaya karabhoru yatbasukham te 

Samvahayami caraijavuta padmat&mrau. // Jkid., Act Ill, Verso 19. 
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pendence on her father in the matter of marriage, he only tries to hearten her by point¬ 
ing out the fact that many dau^ters of Rajar^is like herself got married according to 
the gdruiharva fashion and were ultimately blessed by their parents, Sakuntala yields to 
him and does not insist on having the marriage solemnised by a purohiia as is the case 
of the original. 

A comparison of the t>^'o accounts of the love episode given above, will reveal 
that, Kalidasa subjects the story to various modifications, calculated to enhance the 
aesthetic beauty of the love motif in his drama. Among such modifications, attention 
may be drawn to a few, that are outstarrding. The simple and outspoken forest-bred 
maiden quite typical of the epic age. does not appeal to the poet as a suitable heroine, 
for delineating love in all its elegance, and he artistically transforms her into a dig¬ 
nified and romantic damsel susceptible to the influences of love and capable of sweet 
reactions to iu impact. Judging correctly that the hermitage will not afford the proper 
atmosphere for the love intrigues, he has shifted the s«nc to the grove which with its 
natural beauty atfords effective excitements of love. By introducing the two new char¬ 
acters Priyaihvada and Anasuya. Kalidasa redeems Sakuntala from cerUin functions 
that appeared to him inappropriately assigned to her, and he creates an atmosphere 
of sincere friendship and sweet sympathy in which love grows freely and steadily. 
While in the original, the whole love episode is compressed into the limited time during 
which Kanva goes out for collecting some fruits, Kalidasa allows the couple ample 
time to cultivate friendship and develop their love, stage by slage”^ culminating in the 
gandhanKt marriage. 


10. Original element in the Plot 

The story of the signet-ring is an original contribution of Kalidasa to the plot 
m the Salpmtaia. At the first meeting with Du^yanta, Sakuntala feels shy when 
Pnyamvada tells him that Kanva intends to give Sakuntala in marriage to a suitable 
husband. She threatens, as it were, to leave the place immediately to lodge a com¬ 
plaint with the veoerable Gautami. Pnyamvada detains her with the authority of a 
creditor for she has obliged Sakuntala by watering the trees for her. At that time, 
Du^yanta. pretending to take pity on Sakuntala who is already exhausted comes for¬ 
ward to redeem her from her obligation by offering his ring to Priyaihvada. Both the 
friends happen to read the name engraved on the ring and they look at each other in 
surprise on recognising that Sakuntala’s lover is none other than the king himself. 
Duwanta then tries to hoodwink them saying that he is a representarive of the king 
and the ring is only a royal gift. Priyaihvada announces SakunUla’s release but de- 
dines to recei ve the r ing, making the p leasing remark that it is not proper to separate 

101 Dnimanassahi^asanlcaipajagarab ki 4 ata ratib / 

HrftyagonTnadamOrcchanta ityanahgadafia // 

Almost all these stages of love are vividly described by K&lidasa. 
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it from the finger it adorns.*®* At the lime of his departure from the hermitage, 
Du$yanta slips it on SakuntaU’s finger as a memento. 

The ring assumes great significance after the curse infiicted by the irate Durvasas 
on the innocent Sakuntala. On his arrival at the hermitage, Durvasas is not received 
properly by her as she remains all absorbed in her love for Du^yanta, The sage takes 
this as a great affront and utters the curse that the person in whom she is so engrossed 
as to disregard the presence of the sage, shall not remember her even if reminded.*** 
Moved by the touching supplications of Priyariivada, the sage relents and declares that 
his curse will cease as soon as the king is shown a memento.*®* From that moment on¬ 
wards the ring becomes the sole source of consolation for the two good friends of 
dakuntala regarding her future, but they do not disclose the unfortunate incident to 
her. as they fear that she may not stand the shock. On his return from his pilgrimage 
Kanva learns everything about Sakuntala’s marriage and he embraces her and blesses 
the marriage vrith all good wishes. Further, he makes arrangements to send her to her 
husband. Before her departure, her companions embrace her and instruct her that in 
case the king fails to recognise her readily, she may show him the ring he has presented 
to her.*®* Sakuntala arrives at the court, but the king, under the influence of the curse 
fails to recognise her. She remembers her friend’s advice and feels her finger for the 
ring only to see to her great disappointment, that it is not there. When Sakuntala is 
totally rejected by Du$yanta, her mother Menaka descends from heaven and carries 
her away to the hermitage of the sage Marica in the Hemakuta mountain where she 
is well taken care of. Meanwhile, the police comes in possession of the ring from a 
fisherman. He found it inside the body of a fish which he caught at the Sakratlrtha. 
When Sakuntala crossed the place, the ring had slipped from her finger, unnoticed 
by her. The ring is soon taken to the king and on seeing it he is freed from the spell 
of the curse and remembers everything about &dcuntala and the love-marriage. The 
dramatic situation created by the poet, gives him an opportunity to describe vipralambha 
in the sixth act of the play.*®* 

102 Tena hi narhatyahguHyakamaAgulcrviyogam. ^kunt<da, Kale^s Edition, p. 48. 

103 Vicintayantl yainananyamanasa 
Tapodhanam vetsi na mimupasthitam / 

Smariayati tvam na sa bodhito’pi san 
Katham pramattah pratbamam krtamiv'a // 

Ibid., Act. IV. Verse I. 

104 Ahhijrianabharanadarianena iapo nivarti 9 yarc. Ibid., p. 126. 

105 Sakh), yadi nama sa rtija pratyabhijnanamantharo bhavet tatastasyedamfitman&madhey' 
&tikitama>igunyakam darsaya. Ibid., p. 154. 

106 As instances of original incidents suitable for the main rasa in Kalidloa'i works, 
Abhinavagupta points out Indumatisvayamvara etc. in the Raghuvamic. See Locona, 
p. 335, 
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II. P'anetjf m DexfipGart 

In the Dhvmyfdlolfa, one comes across illustrations with appropriate comments 
which clearly indicate that Anandavardhana is an ardent admirer of Kalidasa's 
descriptive powers. The descriptions of Parvatl, Sakuntala arxl other characters and 
those of the mountains, rivers, creepers etc. mentioned in different contexts in the work 
evidently show that he was struck by the wide variety of objects described by the poet. 
Anandavardhana himself mentions with appreciation, how the poet brings about variety 
in different descriptions of the same person or objecL To illustrate this variety, he refers 
to the description of Parvati in Kumo'asambkava in three different stages, first, as a 
damsel of unrivalled beauty, second, as a Cupid’s missile decked in floral orna¬ 
ments and third, as a bride being dressed fcM* her marriage. 

In the first canto of the Kumarasarhbhava, there is a colourful descr^tioD of 
Parvatl in the full bloom of her youth. The profuse employment of beautiful images 
in the course of the description, impresses one with the amazing powers of the language 
of imagery at the command of the poet. Beginning with her perfect eyes which shed 
the radiance of lotus flowers, the poet describes every member of her graceful body 
straight up to her tresses which put to shame the yak which is proud of its hairy tail. 
She moves like a swan, with the additional attraction of the music of her anklet. Her 
thighs though similar in shape to the elephant’s trunk and to the plantain tree, excel 
them both, by being soft and warm. The skin-fold above her navel appears like a flight 
of steps provided by her youth for the onward march of the god of love. Her lovely 
breasts are so close that even a lotus fibre cannot penetrate the space between them and 
her hand is more attractive than a garland of flowers. In her face arc combined 
the beauty of the lotus and that of the moon. The smile on her lips may be compared 
to a white flower if it ever blossoms on a red tendril or to “a fair pearl set in richest 
coral”. When she speaks the sweet note of the koil seems “harsh and tuneless as a 
jarring chord”. Her glance tremulous like a lotus fluttering in the breeze, is com¬ 
parable to that of a gentle fawn. So goes the description which the poet concludes with 
the words: 

"She was created with great effort by the Maker of the Universe by bringing 
together everything that is lovely in Nature and setting them in their proper places, 
as if with a desire to see all beauty centered in a single person”.**" 

107 Bhagavati Parvad Kumarasambhave ‘tarvopamidravyasamuccayena* ityidibhiruktibhib 
prathamameva parisamapitarupavanjanapi punarbhagavatafi samhhorlocanagocaramiya- 
ntl ‘vasantapufpfibbaranam whantl* mamnathopakaranabhOtena bhaAgyantarenopavannta. 
Saiva ca punarnavodvahasamaye prasadh>'aTnana ‘tarn praAmukhXm tatra nivesya tan^* 
ityadyulctibhimavenaiva piakarcna nirupitarupasau 9 |hava Dhv. p. 539. 

108 Sarvopam&dnvyasamuccayena 
Yath&pradeaam vinivriitena / 

Sa nirmita vi&vasrid prayatnad 
Ekasthaiaundaryadidfk^ayeva // 

Kumiras«hbkaoa, Canto I, Verse 49. 
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Even as Brahma created Parvati with all the objects of beauty. Kalidasa 
describes her physical form lavishing his stock of imagery and giving full play to his 
imagination. 

In the third canto of the poem the poet describes Parvati as an instrument of 
Manmatha for the subjugation of Siva.**’* Intent on over-powering the Lord who is 
immersed in meditation, the god of love comes near him, but his courage fails and in 
woe and fear he drops his bow and arrows. As he finds himself helpless to carry out 
the mission which Inidra has entrusted to him, there appears on the scene Parvati ac¬ 
companied by two sylvan deities. She comes dressed in purple garments and de¬ 
corated with vernal flowers, arrd in her youthful charm she looks like a creeper over¬ 
laden with sweet flowers. Her hand replaces the flowery girdle that frequently slips 
from her waist With the aid of the toy-lotus in her hand she wards ofl the bee that 
hovers rourvd her lip. As this sweet vision comes to his view, Manmatha gains hope 
and courage and he feels confident of conquering Siva who hitherto seemed to be 
invincible. Thu description presents Parvati in the role of cupid's missile and gives the 
impression of beauty in action. 

The description of Parvati as she is being decorated for her marriage is also 
remarkable for its variety.”® The bride dressed in while garments after her bath 
shines forth like the earth with fully blossomed k^ia flowers after the rains. The maids 
make her sit on a seat facing the east and begin to attend to her toilet. Being arrested 
by her natural beauty, they pause for a moment before they begin their work. They 
dry her hair with incense-fume and adorn it with a garland of white modhUka flowers 
interlined with durva grass. They also apply the paste of fragrant tree and the 
gorocana pigment on her. Parvatl’s face with dark curls on her forehead excels in 
beauty both the lotus flower with black bees on it and the full moon shining with 
streaks of dark clouds over it. Her thin lips with their red hue enhanced by the application 
of bees’ wax, bear a quivering brightness all their own. Her eyes as beautiful as the 
lotus-leaves require no adornment, yet the maids apply the black pigment for the sake 
of auspiciousness. With the decorations Parvali’s charm grows like that of a creeper 
with its blossoms or like the charm of the night with stars. Her toilet over. Parvati 
loob eagerly in the mirror and yearns to meet Siva to present all her charm to him. 
The poet says: ‘Having looked at her beautiful image in the mirror, that lovely maiden 
felt the urge to meet Hara. The appreciation of her lover is indeed the reward of a 
woman’s decoration.**” 

109 Ibid., Canto III, Verses 51-56. 

120 Ibid., Canto VII, Verses 10-22, 

III A^anamalokya ca tobhamanam 
A^ariabimbe stimitayatakfl / 

Haropayfine tvarita babhuva 
Strinam priyatokaphalo hi ve^ab // 

Ibid., Canto Vll, Verse 22. 
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In the three descriptions mentioned above, Kalidasa presents Parvatl as beauty 
incarnate. In the first, it is static beauty, in the secottd it is beauty in action, and in 
the third it is beauty yearning for fulfilment. Variety of imagery and poetic fancy breathe 
freshness into these deucriptions.**’ 

Anandavardhana has appreciated another device employed by Kalidasa to 
achieve novelty in his descriptions. Sanskrit poets describe natural phenomena like 
mountains, rivers and forests not only in their material form, but also crediting them 
with an appropriate sentient personality and attributing to them the behaviour of dig¬ 
nified human beings. Kalidasa has also adopted this device in appropriate contexts 
with marked effect. As an outstanding instance Anandavardhana cites the description 
of Himavan in the Kumaf'asambhava. first in the form of a mountain and then, as the 
presiding spirit of the mountain.^’’ 

The physical appearance of Himavan in the material form, is described with all 
majestic beauty at the beginning of the Kumdrasambhava. While this prince among 
mountains, clad in snow, majestically extends like a measuring rod of the whole earth,*'* 
it surpasses the solar disc in height. The sun opens with its upward ray the lotus buds 
in the lakes on the summiLs left unplucked by the seven sages.*** Himavan is really the 
prince among mountains being the custodian of precious herbs and sparkling gems. 
To justify his royalty, as it were, the wild kine display the royal emblem with their 
outspread tails, as white as the rays of the moon.*** The lions leave with their foot¬ 
prints in the white snow, the pearls that chng to their claws as they prey upon the 
elephants. Those pearls indicate the path for the hunters to track the lions.**^ The 
elephants in rut in order to ease the irritation on their temples, rub them against the 
Sarala trees and the odour of the gum that oozes out of the bark spreads rendering 


112 The description of Parvatl as she is practising penance has its own variety but 

Anandavardhana does not mention it. 

113 Ayamaparascavasthabhedaprakaro yadacetananam sarve?^ cetanam dvitlyam rQpama- 
bhimanitvaprasiddham himavadgafigadln&n. TaccocitaretanavifayasvarQpayojanayopani- 
badhyam&nam anyadeva sampadyate. Yatha Kumarasaihbhava eva parvatasvarQpasya 
himavato s’arnanam, punab saptar^ipriyoktiju cctanataisvar^lpapek^aya pradariitara tada- 
pflrvam eva pratibhati. Dhv. p. 539. 

114 Sthitah prthivya iva manadapd^b' Kumarasorhhhava Canto I, Vene 1. 

115 Padmani yasyagrasaroruh&ni 
PrabodhayatyOrdhvamiikhainnayukhaih / 

Ibid., Canto I, Vene 16. 

116 Yasyarthayuktam giriraja^bdam Kurvanti balavyajanaiscamaryab / 

Ibid., Canto I, Verse 13. 

117 Vidaiiti margam nakharandhramuktair- 

Muktaphalaib kesarinam kiritah / Ibid., Canto. I. Verse 6. 
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the table lands fragrant.The barks of the Bhurja trees alford writing material and 
the metal tint the ink, for the yufyddhara ladies to write love-lelten.’** The luminoua 
herbs, during the night, illumine the caves where the foresters enjoy themselves with 
their brides.'^^ The clouds hanging at the entrance of the caves serve as screen, whoi. 
the nymphs are unexpectedly undressed by their lovers.'** Tlie mountain atfordt pro¬ 
tection to darkness from sun during day time, in its large cavee; for the great <mea 
show kindness to the suppliant, however low he may be.*^ TTie hunters after their 
chase, enjoy the gentle breeze that comes from the Ganges, laden with water par¬ 
ticles and waving the fragrant Devadaru trees.*** As the glow of the minerals reflects 
itself in the clouds, there appears an untimely twilight, which impelis the Apsara ladies, 
to deck themselves to meet their lovers.’** The Aivamukhis move about with grate 
and the Kinnaras sing. The Siddhas living in the table-land, resort to tho peaks, when 
frightened by the rains, and the Seven Sages practise penance on the summits. In view 
of his unyielding might and the ritual herbs that grow on him. the Creator ordained 
him King.’** The description is written in glorious language, and it impresses the reader 
with the majesty, beauty and sanctity of the great mountain. 

118 Kapolakandub karit>hirvinetum 
Vighattxanam saraladrumanam / 

Yatra srutaksirataya prasutah 

S&nQni gandhah lurubhlkaroti // Ibid.. Canto I, Verse 9. 

119 Nyastakfara dhaiurasena yatra 
Bhurjatvarah kunjarabindu^n&b f 
Vrajanti vidyadharasundarlnam 

Anangalekhakriyaynpayngam // Ibid., Canto I, Verse 7. 

120 Bhavanti yatrausadhayo rajanyam 

Atailapurab suratapradlpah Ibid., Canto T, Verse 10. 

121 Y.'it ramitikaksepavilajjitanam 
Yadfcchaya kimpuruaanganftnftm / 

Darlgfhadvdravilambibimbas- 
Tiraskarinyo jalada bhavanti // 

Ibid., Canto 1, Verse 14. 

122 Divakaradrakaati yo giihasu 
Llnam divabhltamivandhakaram / 

K^udre* pi iiunam iaranam prapanne 
Mamatvam uccalbsirassun ativa // 

Ibid., Canto I, Verse 12. 

123 Bhagirath Inirjharasikaranam 
Vodha nmhuh kampitadevadaruh / 

YacK-ayuranvistamrgaih kiratair 
Asevyate bhmnasikhandibarhah // 

Ibid., Canto I, Verse 15. 

124 Yascapsarovibhramamandananam 
Sampadayitrim sikharairtiibbarti/ 

Balahakacchedavibhakiarigam 

Ak&Iasandhyamiva dh&tiimattam // Ibid., Canto I, Verse 4. 

125 Yajnahgayonitvamavekeya tasya 
Saram dharitr1dharanak$amam ca / 

Prajapatib kalpitayajnabhagam 

dailadhipatyam svayamanvatijthat // Ibid., Canto T, Verse 17. 


F.—9 
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At the very commencement of the poem Kalidasa characterises Himavan as pos¬ 
sessing a divine personality {Dtvatdlmd). This Bts in with his role as a sentient being, 
as the husband of Mena and the father of Parvati'** Anandavardhana draws our 
pointed attention to the description of Himavan at 0$adhiprastha engaged in con¬ 
versation with the Seven Sages about Parvati’s marriage. Himavan has gone far out 
of his own residence to receive them with great respect. He is immensely tall. As he 
himself claims, his limbs reach the corners of the earth. With his gigantic form and 
unlimited strength he causes the earth to shake to her centre at his tread. He leads the 
Sages to the inner apartment, offers them seats, enters into conversation with them in 
great humility and reverence. This unexpected privilege of receiving the sages is com¬ 
pared by him to rains without clouds and fruits without flowers.*^’ He tells them that 
he feels elevated as it were, from the earth to heaven or out of ignorance to en¬ 
lightenment. Then he makes a reference to the purifying effect of their presence and 
says that his animate and inanimate selves are gratified by thmr sympathy and favour. 

His inanimate self being pressed by their feet is blessed; and equally blessed is 
in his animate self having got the opportunity to wait on them.'** Then he surrenders 
himself along with his wife and daughter, and offers to carry out their wishes.'** 

The Sages, greatly pleased with Himavan. compliment him that his mind is as 
lofty as his summit.'*® Paying further tributes to his greatness, they communicate diva's 
proposal to marry ParvaH. Himavan ascertains his wife's views and agrees to the pro¬ 
posal with pleasure. Side by side with the incture of the majestic and sublime physical 
fcHin of Himavan, this picture of his affable and noble animate self has a freshneu 
because of its novelty and variety. 

12. Poetic Propriety and Cenim 

Though Anandavardhana considers Kalidasa as an ideal poet, he is not a blind 
admirer. One of the valuable contributions made by Anandavardhana to literary cri- 


126 Devatitmidhifthiti yasya tab- Etenasya vakyysunanamenA- 
parinayaparvatljanakAdicetanavyavab&rayogyatvasiddhib- 

Mallinatha’i comentary on the opening stanta in the Kumarasafhbkaoa, 

Later on, the poet makes Himavan hinuetl to refer to his two different selves. AAgiras 
also refers to the same. See KumArasaihbfuiva, Canto VI, Verses 58 and> 73. 

127 Apameghodayam varyamadrgtakusumam phalam/ 

Auikitopapannam vo dar&inam pratibhati me // Ibid., Canto V7, Verse 54. 

128 JaAgamam praifyabhave vab sthavaram carapaAkitam / 

Vibhaktanugraham manye dvirCpamapi me vapub // 

Ibid., Canto VI, Vene 58. 

129 Etc vayamami darab kanyeyam kulajlvitam / 

BrAta yenAtra vab kAryamanAsthA bAhyavattugu // 

Ibid., Canto VI, Vene 63. 

130 Manasab Aikhar&cJim ca sadjAi te samunnatib. 

Ibid., Canto VI, Vene 66. 
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ticism in Sanskrit is his doctrine of propriety in poetry. This doctrine holds that noth' 
ing obstructs the flow of sentiment in poetry as impropriety: observation of propriety is 
the secret of the art of suggesting sentiment.'^* According to this doctrioe, propriety is 
to be strictly observed with regard to the abiding emotion (sthdjfihhdva) of the story 
if the successful suggestion of sentiment is to be assured.^’’ Tire general nature of this 
emotion and its manifestation vary according to the cultural levels of the characters, 
broadly classified into high (u/tomo). middling (modhyama) and low (aJhama). The 
divine characters are included in the first cate^ry and their emorioiu and emotional 
responses are to be described in extremely good taste in keeping with their highly evolved 
personality. For example, it is not consistent with propriety to describe love in its vulgar 
form, in the case of divine characters. 

The above principle of poetic propriety is violated by Kalidasa in the Kumara- 
sflthhfirtVa wherein he describes the amorous dalliance of Siva and Parvali in a manner 
befitting only low characlers.^^ Anandavardhana criticises this advenely in his 
Dhvan^dloka}^* Being a well'disciplined and seasoned critic and being tempera- 
mentally reluctant to decry great poets, he is moderate in his remarks on this literary 
flaw.”* He points out that there is a mitigating factor here. The shortcomings in poetry 
are ordinarily due to the lack of either scholarship or genius on the part of the poet In 
the latter case, the defects present themselves instantly to the readers, but in the former 
case the magic power of the poet’s genius submerges the defects and fascinates the 
readers, keeping them unconscious of the defects.*” 

According to Anandavardhana. this poetic blemish does not become patent in 
Kalidasa as it is submerged by the artistic beauty of the description. Thus the advene 
criticism raised by Anandavardhana against Kalidasa, paves the way for a glosring 
tribute to his extraordinary genius.*” 


tSI Anaucityadrte ninyadrasabhangasya karanam / 

Prasiddhaucityabandhastu rasasyopanieat para // Dhv p. 3S0, 

132 Vibhavabhavanubhava— Sancaryaucityac&runab / 

Vidhih katha^rtrasya vfttasyotprekeitaiya va // 

Ibid., p. 329. 

133 See Kumarasambhava, Canto VIII. 

134 Mah^vinamapyuttamadevatavifayaprasiddhaiambhogairAgSra mbandhanidyanaudtyam 
Uktitiraskrtatvad gramyatvena na pratibhasate. Yatha Kumarasambhave 
devlsambhogavarnanam. Dhv.. p. 317. See p. 333 also. 

135 Tatiu suktixahasradyothatmanam mahatmanfim do^odghc^sma* 
matmana cva du?anam bhavati. Ibid., p. 233. 

136 Avyutpattikplo do^ah saktya samvriyate kaveb / 

Yastvasaktikrtastasya sa jhatitye%-avabhasate // Ibid., p. 316. 

137 See also supra (p. 22) where Anandavardhana charges Kalid&ia with overdoing in 
figures of speech, but justifies him at the same time on the ground that the oveidmng 
has not affected the predominance of the sentiment in the vene. 
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13. Conclusion 

Anandavardhana is perhaps the foreaoost among Indian thinkers on aesthetics. 
His theory of poetry and standards of aesthetic criticism set forth in the D/ivctnydloi^a, 
his magnum opus, came to be acc^ed, with few exceptions, by all later rhetoriciaiu 
in India. In fact in later times, he is recognised as the greatest authority in the field 
of Sanskrit poetics.'** Leaving the subject matter of poetry to be chosen by poets, he 
emphasised the technique of suggestion and the importance of emotional appeal in 
poetry.'** He laid down the principles to be observed by the poets in order to ensure 
this emotional appeal and evolved, side by side, the principles of poodc criticism en* 
abling a critical reader to appreciate the artistic merits of poetry in general and sttg> 
gestive poetry in particular.'** On the basis of such pinciples, he assessed Kalidasa in 
the course of his exposition of the theory of suggestion in poetry. This assessment, more 
or less, agrees in form and spirit with the trend of modem literary appreciation, in 
spite of the fact that more than eleven centuries have rolled by since he wrote his work. 
It reflects the mature judgement of a true critic and throws new light on Kalidasa's 
poetry. This assessment is certainly of considerable significance for a correct and full 
appreciation of the great poet. 

Anandavardhana b at once a poet and a critic. He U conscious of the fact that 
being a poet himself with vast experience in the creative art, he judges poetry more 
authoritatively than hb colleagues who are mere critics with a purely objective approach 
to poetry. He compares, with a certain amount of cynicism, his o[^nents who deny 
the exbtence of the suggested sense with those who, though acquainted with the science 
of music, are incapable of appreciating its subtleties, being devoid of personal ex¬ 
perience in the art of singing.'** Stressing the importance of composing suggestive poetry 
he says that he has demonstrated die art in his own works.'** To illtutrate certain as¬ 
pects of suggestive poetry he cites in the Dhvanydlol^a some of hb own stanzas.'** We 
may infer that in his efforts to propound his own theory of poetry by probing into its 
form and structure, he has drawn upon the evidence of his own experience as a poet. 

Although his own creative experience as a poet stood him in good stead for for¬ 
mulating the theory of suggestion, Anandavardhana was not oblivious of the great im- 


138 See—Dhvanikftam SlaAkarikasamayavyavasthapakatvit. Rasagangidkara. 

139 Rasabhavadi sambaddhft yadyaucitY&nusarizil / 

Anviyate vastugatib katadeiadibhedini // Dhv., p. S45. 

140 Ityuktalakga^ yo dhvanirvivecyab prayatnatab sadbhih / 

Satkivyam kartum v& jnAtum v& samyagabhiyuktaih // 

Ibid., p. 516. 

141 Atha ca vacyav&cakamitrakrtairami^Lizn K&vyatattvirtha- 
bhftvanavimukh&tmanam ■varairutyadilak^ananiivftpraglt&nim 
gandharvalakaaiuvidain agocara evisivarthab- Ibid., p. 94. 

142 Asmabhirapi svefu kavyaprabandbegu yathiytham 
daiiitameva. Ibid., p. 499. 

143 Ibid., pp. 261, 988, 491 etc. 
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portance of the evidence afforded by other poets. He has reached his conclusions after 
measuring, comparing and evaluating much poetic material drawn from the literature of 
his time. To those who challenged his theory he has replied that a close scrutiny of 
the poems of great poets will convince them that the suggested sense is a source of 
literary delight to the reader.'** He has invoked the authority of the two great epic 
poets known in those days and has cited illustrations from their works in support of his 
theory.'*' But among the poets he has quoted he has shown a great partiality for 
Kalidasa. He has mastered the poet’s works and he has dealt with him more ela^ 
borately than any other rhetorician in Sanskrit. He has drawn the largest number of 
quotations from Kalidasa to illustrate the salient features of his theory. From his ob- 
servatioDS and remarks it would appear that Aitandavardhana held Kalidasa in high 
esteem and agreed with his outlook on various aspects of poetic art These facts natxu- 
ally lead us to the conclusion, that in propounding his new poetic theory and in setting 
standards of aesthetic criticism, Anandavardhana derived more inspiration from Kalidasa 
than from any other poet* 


144 Lakaye tu parikayamaoe sa eva sahrdayahrdayahladakari kAvyatattvam./^ief.^pp. 106-7. 
See also passages like—sarvametacca mahakavinam kavyegu d^ate. Ibid., p. 499. 

145 Vabnikivyasamukhyasca ye prakhyatah kavUvarah/ 

Tadabbiprayabahyo’ yam nasmabhirdarsito naya^ // Ibid., p. 365. 

* I am indebted to my cousin Shri E. G. Trivikraman Pillai for going through the 
manuscript and making valuable suggestions. 



